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FODDER-PULLING TEST, PEDIGREED SEED FARM, HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
Experiments Prove that Fodder Pulling Cuts the Corn Yield From 20 to 40 Per Cent. 








LTHOUGH less prevalent than formerly, the custom of pulling fod- 

der is still entirely too general in the South. On another page we 

are publishing an article by Mr. Coker, showing just what losses 

are sustained when fodderispulled. Thetwo 


which the corn crop is injured; but it should be remembered that if || 
fodder pulling be delayed untii there is no danger of decreasing the |} 
yield of corn the fodder will be so dry that it will furnish‘a very poor || 





losses most strongly emphasized by Mr.Coker 


grade of feed. We may say, too, that while || | 


are the decreased yield of corn from which 
the fodder is pulled, this sometimes running 
as high as 25 per cent, and the decreased 
vitality of the seed corn for the next crop. 


Other reasons we would emphasize in our 
campaign against fodder pulling are the ex- 
ceedingly hot, disagreeable labor necessary; 
the fact that saving the whole corn plant by 
cutting and shocking. at the proper stage 
gives us as good a grade of roughage and a 
great deal more of it; and, when this cannot 
be done, the possibility, even at this late 
date, of making a good crop of hay from 
soy beans and cowpeas. 


Of course the stage, at which fodder is 
Pulled largely determines the degree to 
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Mr. Coker’s tests were made on his own farm |} 
and are unofficial, they are nevertheless very |) 
closely in line with results obtained at a num- || 
ber of Southern experiment stations. I} 
Let’s look at these things squarely, Mr. |} 
Progressive Farmer. Can we afford to cut i 
our corn yield five or more bushels per acre || 
by roasting under a July or August sun for aj} 
feed that is not as good as cowpea or soy | 
bean hay that should be growing on our| 
stubble land? We doubt if there has ever} 
been a bundle of fodder pulled that did not} 
cost more than it was worth; and if per-} 
chance there are a few of our readers who 
still pull fodder let’s reason it out and see if| 
we can’t decide for all time to forego the)| 


doubtful pleasures and equally doubtful | 
profits of fodder-pulling time. 
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THAT IS WHY we are 
making the special get- 
acquainted offer of 


25 CENTS 

for the 
Balance of the Year 
—ito— 
New Subscribers 


Only 


m= 
mon 








: Now, Brother Reader, 
“ won’t you help to get 
them? 


-We don’t ask you to do this 
work without reward. We have 
many useful and desirable arti- 
cles that our readers can select 
as a reward for sending us a 
club of two or more new trial 
subscriptions, or, if you prefer, 
_we will extend your own sub- 
-seription three months for a 
club of two new trial subscrip- 


tions, or we will give you a six 
‘months credit for a club of four 





and a full year’s credit for a 
club of eight. 








Show this paper to your 
neighbors and tell them 
about this great 25-cent offer. 
They will be glad to give 
you a quarter for their trial 
subscription, and will appre- 

- ciate your telling them about 
this offer. 








Help us to get 
30,000 in 30 Days, 
From July 1 to August 1 

Address 
The Progressive Farmer 
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THB PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 83, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT @ 


The date to which your subscription is paid if given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 














Queen’s College 
Charlotte, N. C. 


An {Institution of High Standard and Estab- 
lished Reputation. 


New Buildings—Perfect 
Accommodations 


Able faculty of twenty-two. Standard college 
courses leading to B. A. degree. Laborator- 
ies, Library, Gymnasium, Preparatory De- 
partment. School of Music especially well 
qualified. Art and Expression courses. 


Five Modern Buildings as nearly fire-proot as 
possible. Dormitories with private baths, 
large closets, ample light, good ventilation. 
Water, gas, electricity, street car service. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Strongly Christian in influence. _Develop- 
ment of Christian character sought as care- 
fully as the training of mind and body. 
Board and tuition $300. 


For Catalogue address 


John L. Caldwell, M.A., D.D., Pres., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


Wwe: WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, Tho 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” : 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Shorter Colle er) 


ROME: GA. 


An Ideal High Grade Institution For Young Women. 


Location: Near the mountains, in the most healthful section of the South. Build- 
ings: New plant, buildings of re-enforced concrete, absolutely fire-proof; every room 
connected with study and private bath; every convenience of modern home, Grounds: 
200 acres; beautiful grounds for exercise and games of all kinds;river; ample means for 
rowing. Standard high; fourteen units required for entrance. Faculty: Able, experi- 
: enced, coming from best American and European Universities. Courses, 
Full Literary, leading to A. B. Degree; Excellent advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science. Special attention 
given to the physical development of 
all students. 


For catalog. address 
A. W. VAN HOOSE, LL. D., 

President. 
ROME, GEORGIA. 




























EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 





Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
183 8 (CONSOLIDATED. 
1914. | Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individnal 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914. 

For catalogue or information address: 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Main St, RICHMOND, VA, 
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A. S. FORD, President, Salisbury, N. C. Ore Nes. Lae 


The youngest military school in the United States yet it will be full 
grown in “CS $100,000 invested in the plant. Every modern 
comfort and the very highest aims and equipment to make real men of 
boys 12 to 21 years of age. Tuition complete (except uniforms) $355. 
Located in the finest section of the healthful Piedmont. Moderate climate. 
Very best instruction. Write for full particulars before deciding where 
to send your boy. Modernly equipped and modernly conducted. 














i 
$78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary department, rent, heat — 


electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 
Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the best col- 
eges and universities. Recommended by leading educators. Literary, Bible, Business, Expression, Music. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’””—Hon. E. M. Koonce. ‘‘In my opinion there is no High 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 


of Congress. 
For catalogue write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C. SJ 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Agricultural and “Mechanical College, 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 
Apply to Registrar for catalogue. J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 











Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location. 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums, No hazing, 

A distinguished Bostonian wr ‘es:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems-to be the most genuinely 
Christian.""—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HA 
Box 67 | ELon CoLyacs, N. C. 

















‘WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


4 tion of North Carolina. 
has grown to be oneof the perpen ge Colleges 
ofthe country. Endowment and equipment 


Faculty. of 22 Professors, 6 a andd2 


in aw environment at moderate 
cost. Library of 20,000 volumes in charge of 
a skilled Librarian. Hospital in charge ofa 
Trained Nurse with the attendance of three 


College Physicians. Gymnasium with com- 
pulsery attendance. Inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics. Inter-collegiate debates. Lite: So- 


Literary S 
cieties giving exceptional training in public 


speaking. 

In addition to the usual coHege courses 
three years in Law and two years in Medi- 
cine are offe’ Session begins Tuesday, 
September 1, 1914. 

President WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT, 
, me Forest, North Carolina, 





Founded in 1834 by the Baptist State Conven- - 
Wake Forest College * 


valued at more than half a million dollars. : 
Assistants. Student body 457. Solid work | 











for 250 Students, Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLERATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 


Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 





WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N. 0.) For 








CLAREMONT COLLEGE, BtcKoRY. 


For Girls. Location and health record 
unsurpassed. Fine Course of Study. Ideal 
School for farmer’s daughter. Help-offered 
worthy girls. Write at once for illustrated 























2s Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 

t ars oO ege drew 410 young men and women last year from 

60 counties in North Carolina, and from nine 

other States and’China. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 











R. L. MOORE, President, Box 272, Mars Hill, N. C. 


catalogue. 
| JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Use Only Registered Males for 
Breeding 

READER says he is offered a bull, 

“said to be pure-bred, but he 
cannot be registered,” and wants to 
know how his “value compares with 
a registered bull.” 

The registering of a bull increases 
his market value as well as his breed- 
ing value. He does not, of course, pro- 
duce better calves, but they are worth 
mere if out of a pure-bred cow. If 
the bull offered is actually a pure- 
bred bull he will get just as good 
calves as if he were registered and if 
bred to grade cows these calves will 
be just as valuable, but if bred to 
pure-bred cows the calves will not be 
as valuable, because they cannot be 
registered. But the real point of im- 
portance in this inquiry is that such 
a bull—one said to be pure-bred, but 
cannot be registered—is almost cer- 
tainly not pure-bred. He is almost 
certain to be a grade and worth no 
more than a grade for breeding pur- 
poses, which is nothing. There should 
be a law enforced against the use of 
grade sires. Nothing could be devised 
that would be so effective in the war- 
fare against the scrub. We advise 
our readers to let entirely alone all 
sires “said to be pure-bred” that can- 
not be registered, and also let the 
man severely alone who offers such 
stuff for sale for breeding purposes. 
Some men who offer such animals for 
sale may be honest, but most of them 
know that the stuff offered are not 
pure-bred and are simply taking ad- 
vantage of the lack of familiarity in 
such matters on the part of our 
Southern farmers. Many Southern 
buyers have swallowed this “bait,” 
but it is time the sellers of such stock 
were given to understand that we 
have outgrown that old chestnut 
which never was sound, but is now 
too worm-eaten to pass muster any- 
where. The so-called pure-bred that 
is not registered is nearly always a 
grade and is worth no more than a 
grade. Sometimes the seller may ac- 
tually believe that the animal is pure- 
bred, but more frequently he knows 
better, or knows nothing about it. 
Don’t buy any male to use for breed- 
ing that is not registered, but if you 
are foolish enough to do so, don’t pay 
any more for him than you would for 
one you know to be merely a grade. 
But don’t buy them at all, for any 
price, for breeding purposes. 





When to Sow Clover 


(XE reader says he sowed bur clo- 
ver last November and got splen- 
did results. Another says he sowed 
crimson clover the middle of No- 
vember, and still another sowed red 
clover in January, and all three as- 
sure us we are mistaken in our belief 
that it is necessary to sow these 
crops in September. 

When moisture is abundant and 
the winter mild, or when everything 
is favorable, a good crop may be 
grown with such late seeding, but we 
cannot afford to base our advice on 
these exceptional seasons or condi- 
tions. Our advice is based on the 
average conditions and results and 
we affirm, as positively as if the un- 
usual amount of moisture in some 
sections and the mild winter had not 
enabled some to suweceed with such 
late seeding, that these legumes do 
better sowed in September than in 
November, and that in the northern 
half of the Cottom Belt they should 
be sowed the first half of September, 





and in the Southern half the belt, 
preferably the latter half of Septem- 
ber or early in October. 





Feeding Values of Cowpea and 
Timothy Hay 


READER says he has seen it 

stated in an agricultural paper 
that “timothy hay only contains one- 
fourth the nutrients contained in 
cowpea hay” and wants to know if 
this is the case and if so “why timo- 
thy hay sells for more than cowpea 
hay ?” 

Timothy hay contains much more 
than one-fourth the nutrients found 
in cowpea hay. In fact, timothy hay 
contains more digestible carbohy- 
drates and as much fat as does cow- 
pea hay. The digestible protein in 
timothy, however, is only from one- 
fourth to one-third that in cowpea 
hay: but it is certainly an error to 
estimate the feeding value of a hay 
by the digestible protein alone. 

There is no satisfactory way of 
comparing the value of two hays so 
unlike as timothy and cowpea, but if 
we allow a value of three cents a 
pound for digestible protein, one cent 
a pound for digestible carbohydrates, 
and two and one-fourth cents a 
pound for digestible fat, cowpea hay 
has a value of nearly one-third 
greater than timothy. 

On the other hand, however, timo- 
thy is the standard hay of the coun- 
try. It is found on all hay markets 
and there are well established and 
recognized grades. It is also proba- 
bly more uniform in quality than 
cowpea or other legume hays, which 
are more difficult to cure into first- 
class hay. But there is still another 
reason why timothy outsells cowpea 
hay on the general markets. The 
greater part of the hay purchased by 
those who do not grow hay is for 
feeding horses used in the big cities, 
or for driving and saddling. For ani- 
mals doing fast work there is no 
question of the superiority of timo- 
thy hay over cowpea hay as the sole 
roughage. Cowpea hay, while a bet- 
ter balanced feed, is apt to cause too 
great looseness of the bowels in 
horses used for fast work. 

For feeding cattle, young growing 
animals, or for farm work stock cow- 
pea hay is superior to timothy and 
for these purposes should command 
a higher price. 

The following are the digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of timothy and 
cowpea hays according to Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding”, Eleventh Edi- 
tion: 














Timothy | Cowpea 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Digestible protein_.._.- 2.8 9.2 
bs carbohydrates 424 39.3 
a | LS OE 1.3 1.3 








Canada Field Peas for the South 


READER wants to know “The 
difference between Canada field 
peas and our native peas. They are 
advertised at 75 cents a bushel cheap- 
er, and if they are as good I want to 
buy some for planting in corn at last 
working, also for hogs to graze on.” 
There is little resemblance between 
the Canadian field pea (Pisum ar- 
vense L.) which resemble very closely 
the garden pea (pisum sativum L.) 
and the Southern cowpea (vigna un- 
guiculata). The Canadian field pea 
will not do well sowed in corn at the 
last working. In fact, it should be 
sowed in January and February, ac- 
cording to the location, and is then, 
in combination with such crops as 


oats and barley a valuable forage or 
hay crop for the South. We know 
of nothing better than cowpeas for 
planting in corn, taking the Cotton 
Belt as a whole. The price of cow- 
pea seed is high, because it is a poor 
and unreliable yielder of seed and no 
entirely satisfactory method of har- 
vesting the seed has been: adopted. 
Canada field peas are cheaper be- 
cause they make a larger yield of 
seed. 





Horses That Fail to Sweat 


. iy THIS season of the year there 
are’ numerous inquiries about 
what to do for horses and mules that 
won't sweat. 

Animals that have been overheated 
or have suffered from “heat stroke”, 
are likely to suffer m this way. It is 
a defect in the nerve centers or in 
the control of the nerves of the skin 
and, unfortunately, no satisfactory 
remedy has been found. The animal 
that does not sweat when doing hard 
work on a hot day is in danger of 
serious injury. If one that naturally 
sweats freely ceases to sweat it is 
time to stop that animal and get it 
in the shade, apply cold water to the 
head and rub the body thoroughly. 
Later wet the body, a small portion at 
a time, and rub dry. 

Feed such an animal no new hay, 
reduce the quantity of hay and feed 
it al] at nicht. 

One-half ounce (a tablespoonful) of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic and an 
ounce of hyposulphite of soda in 
ground feed twice a day may be of 
some benefit. 

Applying water to the body when 
the animal is not hot and then rub- 
bing dry and good grooming, with 
work suited to the temperature, not 
working hard or giving fast work 
when the weather is hot, is about all 
that can be done. 





Suckering Corn 


READER wishes to know if we 

“think it necessary to pull suck- 
ers off corn?” 

If we could tell about the future 
rainfall or knew just how much plant 
food is going to be available to feed 
the corn we could possibly give useful 
advice on this subject; but as no one 
can know these things and experi- 
ments seem to indicate that, taking 
one year with another, it does not 
pay to pull off the suckers, we ad- 
vise our reader that he leave the 
suckers alone. 





Vertical Tile Drainage 


N REPLY to an enquiry regarding 

the use of vertical tile drainage 
Prof. Daniel Scoates of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural College writes as 
follows: 

“Vertical tile drainage will only 
work where you can get gravel within 
20 feet of the surface and this gravel 
or sand must be able to take water. 
The idea of vertical tile drainage is 
to put a string of tile vertically until 
it strikes this sand or gravel, and the 
water going through the gravel is al- 
lowed to flow away.” 


The Week’s Work 


S WELL try to grow a race horse 
from a draft breed, or without 
paying any attention to his breeding, 
as to try to grow or cultivate a crop 
of corn that will not suffer for lack 
of moisture during a drouth, without 
having first filled the soil with hu- 
mus and broken it deeply. 
2 «x 2 
It has taken years of cropping, 
leaching and washing to reduce our 
soils to 200 pounds of lint cotton and 
20 bushels of corn to the acre, and it 
will take more than one year, or one 
crop of cowpeas or crimson clover 





plowed under, to make them highly 
productive. We have not yet begun to 
realize what feeding the soil means, 
One crop plowed under will help 
much and will be profitable, but it 
will require a crop plowed under ev- 
ery year for several years to make 
our soils really fertile. 

* * * 

When a light rain comes after a: 
prolonged drouth it may actually 
cause the crop to suffer more, un- 
less something is done at once te 
break the surface crust. These show- 
ers re-establish capillarity or again 
start the lifting of water from the 
subsoil to the surface, and unless the 
surface soil is made into a mulch that 
will prevent the escape of the water 
unless the crust is broken, the shower’ 
may actually cause the crop to suffer™ 
more than if no shower had fallen, 
as many farmers have noticed. 

* 


The people of the South are buying 
large numbers of cattle, many times 
more than ever before. We believe 
they are wise in doing this, but to 
insure satisfactory results they © 
should buy carefully. They are not 
likely to make any mistake in buying 
native or grade females and pure- 
bred bulls to mate with them, if they 
buy these at their true value, but they 
should not buy grade bulls, or those 
said to be pure-bred but which can 
not be registered, at any price, for - 
breeding purposes. These bulls are 
worth market beef prices arid no 
more. Nor should they pay more 
than grade prices for females “said 
to be pure-bred” unless genuine reg- 
istration papers are delivered with 
them. 

a 4 8 

A reader wishes itemized accounts 
of the cost of making a ton of pea- 
vine hay in North Carolina and mix- 
ed clover and timothy hay in Pennsyl- 
vania. He says, “It takes five times 
as much work to make a ton of cow- 
pea hay here on our place (North 
Carolina) as to make a ton of mixed 
clover and timothy hay in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

Cannot some of our readers con- 
vince this reader of his error? We 
see no reason why the figures should 
be confined to cowpea hay, however. 
Let us have a discussion of the cost 
of making hay in the South, taking 
into consideration value of land, our 
ability to grow two crops a year, and 
all other items of cost involved. 

ok. 

A friend of the writer says if he 
had had 50 acres of crimson clover 
last winter as good as the acre and 
a half which he sowed at our sugges- 
tion the pasturage would have been 
worth $2,000 tc him. He says he is 
entirely willing to sow 50 acres every 
fall to get five acres like this acre and 
a half was last season. It is not too 
early to begin laying plans for cover- 
ing as much of the land as possible 
with oats, rye and clovers for grazing 
next winter and spring. 

x * * 

The two greatest needs of Southern 
soils are nitrogen and humus and 
since the decay of vegetable matter 
furnishes the nitrogen of the soil, 
“two birds are killed with one stone” 
when the soil is filled with decaying 
vegetable matter. The quickest way 
to supply this greatest need of our 
soils is to keep the land busy, or ta 
grow some legume crop between the 
regular money crops and plow it un- 
der, graze it off, or feed it and return 
the stable manure. The easiest and 
quickest way is to plow it under. Why 
not make use of our chief climatic ad- 
vantage over other sections, which 
enables to grow: something on the 
land all the time? 





If you have any neighbors who de net read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Ther call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 




















































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Sundry Questions 
YOUNG farmer writes: “The fol- 
lowing questions may seem fool- 
ish to you, but are important to me as 
a beginner in farming. I am tired of 
“buying so much nitrogen in fertiliz- 
ers. I have about 20 acres in corn on 
medium light land with clay subsoil, 
except in some sand hills, and eight 
acres in very stiff land. I want to sow 
12 acres in cowpeas and soy beans, 
Sowing the peas and planting the 
beans in rows, as I have not peas 
enough for all. On the eight acres of 
stiff land I would like to know if rye 
will not do as a cover crop? I want 
to use the pea crop for my hogs. Do 
you think that corn will mature in 
this climate if cut and shocked at ma- 
turity? What do you think of Ger- 
man millet for a hay crop? I have 
two acres in oats about to be cut, 
what would be better on this land 
than millet?- Millet seems hard on 
the land and needs lots of manure. 
There are many other things I would 
like advice about but will defer at 
present.” 
“You are perfectly right in regard 
to saving the cost of nitrogen. The 
. Southern farmers are spending mil- 
lions for nitrogen which they could 
get in greater abundance and cheaper 
_ by the proper use of legume crops. It 
has -been proved at more than one 
experiment station that peas sowed 
among corn will increase the corn 
crop and I have found the same true. 
In fact there are some things called 
pésts that sometimes help the farmer 
who neglects the legumes. I was on 
a farm with a friend a few days ago, 
and he was complaining of a large 
patch of Bermuda grass. that gave 
them trouble in corn. Looking at his 
corn I said, “Do you not see that just 
- as far as that Bermuda extends the 
corn is a third better than it is else- 
where. In turning the Bermuda sod, 
you added organic matter to the soil, 
and the rapid growth of the Bermuda ~* 
in hot weather has made you work 
the corn faster, and you can see 
plainly that the corn is better in the 
Bermuda patch than elsewhere.” I do 
not mean that we should grow Ber- 
muda with a hoed crop, but the fact 
that the Bermuda sod did help the 
land shows that any organic matter 
turned under has a good effect on the 
corn crop, and when we have a nitro- 
gen-fixing crop among the corn it 
does’ seem to share some with the 
corn, though in very strong land the 
growth may be such that it may rob 
the corn of needed moisture in a very 
dry season: Dr. Hopkins found this 
the case in the rich black prairie soil 
_ of Iflinois. But here the good that 
the peas do will overbalance any rob- 
bing of moisture. I do not like mil- 
let asa hay crop. It is of rapid 
growth and draws heavily on the 
land and gets no nitrogen from the 
air as peas do. You can easily make 
a crop of pea hay after the oats by 
sowing the speckled Whippoorwill 
pea. I have sowed this pea the first 
of August and made the hay. I think 
that you will be right in putting the 
soy beans in rows between the corn 
and sowing the peas broadcast. You 
can cut the corn at maturity and 
shock it in shocks made rather open 
in the centre and of rather small 
$Size and cure it. Some years ago at 
an institute in Isle of Wight County, 
Virginia, it was objected to shocking 
corn that they wanted to pull the ears 
and turn the hogs into the field to 
gather the peas, and could not do so 
if the corn was shocked in the field. 
One man rose and said that he cut 
and shocked his corn and turned 
the hogs in and that they fed on the 
peas and never touched a corn shock. 
I have never done this but it may be 
true. Pulling fodder as I see many do 
when the shucks are green and the 
Sars sticking up, will damage the corr 


crop fully as much as the fodder is 
worth, and in your section you can 
make hay too cheaply to bother with 
saving pulled fodder. 





Plows and Plowing 


LEASE tell me what plows you 
you have found best for breaking 
the land properly, and the best har- 
row for the preparation of the soil?” 
The list of different plows I have 
used would be a long one, and many 
of the older kinds have long since 
gone out of use and been superseded 
by better ones. For years I used only 
the Oliver Chilled plows. The only 
difficulty with these plows was their 
liability to choke where there was 
much trash on the land. On a smooth 
sod they do excellent work. The 
Syracuse plows are better than the 
Oliver for turning a heavy growth. 
Two years ago I had a two-horse 
plow sent me for trial by the W. J. 
Oliver Co., of Knoxville; Tenn. This 
plow I have found to be one of the 
best I have ever used. Two tenants 
on the farm are always competing 
for the use of that plow. But for 
really good plowing the riding plows 


properly used will keep the farmer 
out of the grass better. 

But though not in the line of soil 
preparation, I have another great 
convenience. This is a steel farm 
gate. This was also sent me for trial 
by the manufacturer in Pennsylvania. 
Handles attached to wires hang from 
posts on each side of the gate, and 
one drives up in a buggy and from 
the buggy seat pulls a handle and 
opens the gate, and driving through 
pulls another handle and closes the 
gate behind him and latches it se- 
curely. This too I have found a great 
convenience, for when there is but 
one in the buggy and a restless horse, 
it is often a risky matter to get out 
and open the gate and get back in the 
buggy. My gate has been very great- 
ly admired. 





The Burbank Society 


OME time ago the Luther Burbank 
Society spread broadcast over this 
county a batch of circulars. They 
followed this up with a lot of letters 
to a great many people, telling them 
that they had been elected honorary 
members of the Society, and would 
not have to pay any fee, but should 
buy a set of Burbank’s books for $90 
on the installment plan. My idea is 
that the whole thing is a fake pure 
and simple.” 
-You are right. I showed them up 
more than a year ago, and they have 





UNCLE WALT MASON’S ADVICE: 
MORE VEGETABLES, LESS MEAT 


EAT 





trembles with emotion. 


swat the garden plot, and rob it of its 





H, luscious greens! Young beets and beans, fresh peas and new potatoes. 
With fork and-spoon, morn, eve and noon, we push them in our craters! 
The pale wax bean is good, I ween, and succulent and tender; the carrot red is 
thoroughbred, the onion’s:clothed in splendor. ‘When noontime comes my 
stomach hums—at least 1 have that notion; and as 1 throw the greens below it 
Sometimes it stalls at codfish balls, and balks at beef 
or mutton, at corn beef hash and kindred trash, and hints that I'm a glutton. 
But I may pass down garden sass until I’m tired of chewing; my stomach makes 
no cranky breaks, it still is up and doing. Too much we eat of pie and meat, 
the doctors oft inform us; in summer days we stupid jays devour the things that 
warm us. Fresh garden sass, good sparrow grass, the onion, beet and lettuce 
—these are the things to eat, by jings! then health will not forget us. So let us 


weed, and taste the simpler pleasures.— Walt Mason. 


treasures; oh, let us feed on yarb and 





made by various manufacturers are 
excellent. The plowman riding on 
one of these is obliged to take the 
proper furrow slice, for the little 
wheel holds the plow to its cut, and 
the most inexperienced plowman will 
do good work with it. We have these 
in use too. 


I have never used the disk plows, 
but have seen them work in other 
men’s hands. With a good team 
these plows will do good work on 
heavy land, and can be used when 
the soil is too dry to use a mold- 
board plow. But for general purposes 
I would give the preference to a good 
riding plow with landside and mold- 
board. Now as to harrows, there is 
no one harrow that will answer ev- 
erywhere. For the cutting up of a 
sod after plowing there is nothing 
better in my estimation than the cut- 
away disk harrow. For preparing a 
surface for grain the Acme does good 
work, and is excellent for covering 
peas that have been sown broadcast. 
Then for finer seed like clover and 
grass you will need a spike harrow 
that can be made to slant the teeth 
backward. This style, made in sec- 
tions of steel, is an indispensable im- 
plement, for it is the best thing to 
run over planted corn or cotton be- 
fore germination to break the crust 
and destroy siarting weeds. One can 
get along very nicely with a good 
cutaway disk and a reversible steel 
frame spike harrow. I have used the 
spring-tooth harrow too, and it does 
good work where there is no growth 
to pull out. But with the reversible 


steel frame spike harrow and then a 
weeder one can get over the early 
cultivation of hoed crops rapidly, and 
there are no two implements that 





simply come down in price. A year 
or more ago they sent me a circular 
saying that for $1 I could become a 
member and for $150 could have a 
finely bound set of Burbank’s books. 
The circular gave the names of about 
40 prominent people who had joined 
the Society. Among these I noticed 
the name of John Wanamaker, the 
great merchant. I wrote to Mr. Wan- 
amaker and asked him if he had 
paid the $151. He replied that he had 
not paid a cent and did not intend to. 
That they had notified him of his 
election and that was all. Doubtless 
the whole list of the prominent names 
were had in the same way, and were 
being used as bait for suckers. It 
seems that that did not work well, 
and they are now offering lower 
terms and on the installment plan. I 
did not join, for I would not give 10 
cents for Burbank’s books, and con-+ 
sider him the head faker of the con- 
cern, 





Tomatoes Dying 


HAVE a lot of tomatoes. Some of 

them are fine and vigorous, but it 
looks as though the blight is going to 
destroy all before it stops. After it 
attacks a plant it holds on till it is 
dead. Will it do any good to spray 
with Bordeaux mixture ?” 


It depends on what sort of blight 
you have. If it is the Southern bac- 
terial blight, the spraying will be of 
no avail, since the bacteria got in the 
plant from the roots and the spray- 
ing will not reach them. This disease 
is characterized by the sudden wilt- 
ing and collapsing of the plant. Then 
there is the Fusarium blight, which is 
somewhat slower, and the leaf blight, 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


These can be controlled by spraying 
if it is done before the diseases ap- 
pear. It is‘always best to spray to- 
matoes with Bordeaux mixture every 
10 days till the fruit is nearly grown, 
and by mixing a little lead arsenate 
in it you can destroy the boll worms 
that eat into the fruit. Breeding re- 
sistant plants by saving seed from 
plants that live where others die 
around them is the only way to fight 
the Southern bacterial wilt. In this 
way you may be able to breed a re- 
sistant strain. 


Shell Lime 


|? pag shell lime have any fertiliz- 
ing value above rock lime? If so 
in what does its superiority lie? As 
I understand it, lime is in no sense a 
fertilizer, but improves the soil by 
sweetening it, and by releasing or 
making plant food available. An ac- 
quaintance cites shell lime as a fer- 
tilizer aside from ordinary rock lime. 
Will be glad to have your opinion.” 

Shell lime is purer than most rock 
lime. A great deal of the stone lime 
has a large percentage of magnesia. 
This too may be of use as plant food 
on some soils. Alfalfa and the true 
clovers use a great deal of lime as 
food, and the so-called sweet clover 
or Melilotus will usually refuse to 
grow at all unless there is plenty of 
lime in the soil. But you are right in 
saying. that lime is used as a means 
for restoring the alkalinity of an acid 
soil, and for the release of insoluble 
plant food like potash. The shell 
lime has no advantage over an 
equally pure rock lime, but shells 
furnish more pure calcium carbonate 
than most rock lime in the same 
weight. 








Sweet Clover 


: 7. do you think of sweet clo- 


ver, Melilotus alba, as a forage 
crop?” 

I have never sown a seed of sweet 
clover, and therefore cannot say what 
I would think of it as a forage crop. 
I have seen it growing rankly on va- 
cant lots around Philadelphia, and 
the Irishman’s goats running around 
and eating everything growing but 
not touching the sweet clover. ° It 
will not grow at all-unless the soil is 
abundantly supplied with lime, and 
the best authorities say that stock 
have to be starved into getting fond 
of it, though they will eat it greedily 
after they once get to eating it. I 
think that in North Carofina the cow- 
pea, soy bean, bur clover and crim- 
son clover are all worth far more 
than the sweet clover. One of its 
chief values is that it is said ‘it will 
inoculate the soil for its near relative, 
alfalfa, but bur clover will do that 
just as well. As a source of humus 
in the soil it doubtless has value on 
lime lands. North Carolina lands 
would have to-be well limed for it, 
and I had rather spend the lime in 
growing alfalfa. 





Cowpea Hay Versus Clover 


ARYLAND: “How does the hay 
from cowpeas compare in food 
value with the hay made from our old 
standby red clover and alfalfa?” The 
best analysis at hand, that of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives the 
following: 
Protein Nitrogen-free Fat 
Per Ct. Ext. Per Ct. Per Ct. 
Cowpea hay ..... 16.6 42.2 2.9 
Red clover hay... 12.3 38.1 3.3 
Alfalfa 14.3 42.7 2.2 
A pretty good showing for the cow- 
peas, and the alfalfa has 25 per cent 
of crude fibre and the cowpeas 20 per 
cent. While we are liming and fertil- 
izing land in the effort to get a stand 
of alfalfa, we could grow at least two 
crops of cowpea hay at a smaller 
cost, and on land that is not in condi- 
tion to grow alfalfa. This is no de- 
preciation of the value of alfalfa 
where one has land suited to it. But 
most of our lands from Maryland 
southward need building up in humus 
and we can do this more rapidly with 
cowpeas, soy beans and crimson clov- 
er, meking a shorter rotation than is 
possible with alfalfa. 
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FODDER PULLING DOESN’T PAY 








Conclusive Evidence That. Pulling Fodder Decreases Corn Yields 
—Better Plant Hay and Forage Crops Instead 





By S.. Pressly Coker, Hartsville, S. C. 


which has been followed in the 

South so long, and which is still 
prevalent today on many farms, is a 
practice destined to decrease the 
corn yields of any given year and to 
lower the vitality of the seed for the 
following year. 

It will not take much experiment- 
ing on the part of any farmer to 
prove to his entire satisfaction that 
fodder pulling does not pay. gl know 
when you talk of not pulling fodder 
you:touch. a tender spot with the ma» 
jority of farmers, for many of them 
believe it is. the thing to do, but let 
me urge every farmer to follow out 
the advice of our agricultural papers, 
“to think more for himself” and ex- 
periment to find.out whether or not a 
thing pays, if he cannot be convinced 
by the experience. of others. 

The results of our experiments for 
the past four years shew conclusively 
that: where fodder is pulled when the 
bottom leaves begin to turn, there is 
a.loss of at least 24 per cent in yield 
of corn. If pulled when three-fourths 
of the leaves are dry, there is about 
10; per cent. decrease in yield. The 
following table gives the yields in our 
fodder-pulling test for 1911, 1912 and 
1913: 

YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 
1911 1912 1913 


Barty Stage Barly Late Barly Late 
Plot No. 1. Fodder 


T= practice of fodder puiling 





not pulled..... 50 39 42 48.3 48 
Prot No. 2, 

Fodder pulled 38 29 36.5 35.1 44.3 
Deereased yield 12 10 5.5 £8.32 3.7 

(in bushels) 
Decreased yield 24 25.6 13:1 27.3 4.7% 


(per cent) 
The Seed Corn Is Injured Too 


T FIRST thought one might think 
this 24 per cent decrease in yield 


was the only loss from fodder pulling. 


but,, the fact is, this presents only a 
part of the loss, since much of the 
loss comes: through the effect on the 
yield of the next year’s. crop. Seed 
corn taken from a. fodder-pulled field 
is. very much lower. in vitality than 
seed corn taken from-a field properly 
matured and developed, and conse- 
quently when such seed is planted a 
decrease in crop yields must neces- 
sarily result. Not only will the yield 
be lowered but the quality. of the 
corn also, for anything which tends 
te lower the yield will, in. most cases, 
cause more inferior and wasty corn. 
Last. year we conducted an: experi- 
ment to determine just what loss we 
would get from planting “fodder- 
pulled seed”, as compared with seed 
properly matured, fodder not pulled, 
with the following results: 

Plot No. 1 Plot No.2 
Fodder-pulled Seed Check Plot 

Vield in bushels per acre 52.5 56. 
Decreased yield’ in bush- 
CORE? BETES. 6 <0:c-caw «00 
Per cent decrease in yield 
Per cent waste 
‘Wasie.in bushels per acre 
Total loss in bushels 
(waste amd yield)..... 
Total loss (per cent).... 
Net decrease of fodifer- 
Pulled seed in: bushels. 


Net decrease of fodder- 
Pulled seed (per cent). x | 


Hoo 


eo Nh 
or 


a7 0 

In the first case with the “fodder- 
pulled’ seed” we have a yield of 52.5 
bushels per acre,. showing 12.per cent 
rot, or a waste of. 63 bushels per 
acre; while in the case of the check 
plot we have a yield of. 56.4 bushels 
per acre, showing. only 2.5: per cent 
rot, or a waste of 1.4 bushels. per 
acre, 
__ this, then, shows a loss for the 
“fodder-pulled seed’ of 4:1 bushels per 
acre, or 72 per cent in yield;.and 6.3 
bushels per acre, or 12 per cent in 
waste. Take from this the loss on 
the check plot of 1.4 bushels, or 2.5 
per cent waste, and we have as a2 final 
loss due to the “fodder-pulled seed” 
9 bushels per acre, or 16.7 per cent. 
Add to this the first effect of fodder 
pulling, 24. per cent decrease in the 
Preceding year’s crop, and you have a 
total loss of 40.7 per cent. Is it to be 
wondered at that the average corn 








yield of our Southern States for the 
past 10 years—i901-1910—is only 16.1 
bushels per acre, and for 1911 only 20 
bushels per acre? 

The following tables give the value 
of two-acre plots of corn. Plot No. 1 
fodder not pulled, plot No. 2 fodder 
pulled. 

VALUE OF TWO-ACRE PLOT OF CORN 

Plot No. 1—(Fodder not pulled) 

40 bushels corn, @ $1 per bushel..... $40.00 
Cost of Production 





Preparation and planting....... $5.85 
OTR oasis 600.0 00 ow 50d 0 ees 8.00 
CRIEIVGEIOM: (ioe. e sc 8 ese Fs c0ie06 4.00 

TOtAl COBE cecccccsccvcveees 17.85 
DE WON 55. has wikis we tse om $22.15 


Plot No, 2—(Fodder pulled)— 
24 per eent decrease in yield— 
30.4 bushels corn @ $1 per bustiel..... $30.40 
600 pounds fodder @ $1.25 per cwt.... 7.50 





$37.90 
Cost of Production 
Preparation and planting’ ..... - $5.85 
PORGMIGSE 5 mee 500 00 ete s o0-0 ws cove 8.00 
CULSIVAIO TF .. «0.02098 ore ore ote overs esceve 4:00 
Pulling and saving fodder..... « 2.50 
Fotal- cost ..cccccevecvvevce 20.35 
WOE. WANES 2 ccsccscccs #60060 ome $17.55 


Loss on Plot No. 2 ..... $22.15—$17.55 =$4.60 


To this loss should be added the 
16.7 per cent loss on the next year’s 


time in planting their stubble land. 
It. is often. a nice question of judg- 
ment whether it is best to delay the 
subsequent cultivation of the hoed 


‘crops long enough to make the neces- 


sary preparation and planting of the 
grain stubble land. Certainly too 
much time should not be lost from 
the cultivation of the crops that have 
already required considerable expen- 
diture for seed, fertilizer, labor, etc. 
For example, it is usually more profit- 
able to give prompt cultivation after 
rains to corn that is several feet 
high, and in need’ during dry weather 
of all the moisture that can be con- 
served by prompt cultivation, than to 
plant more corn at a date so late 
that the yield is sure to be less than 
normal. 

But the man who has prospects for 
an insufficient supply of corm or who 
can spare time to plant it without 
neglecting his cotton and his old corn, 
is justified im giving careful thought 
to the question of the best variety. 

Mexican June corn, both the mam- 
moth and the dwarf kinds, are believ- 
ed to endure dry weather better than 
common corn. Certainly the large 
Mexican June corn is able to attain, 
even in dry weather, to greater size 
of stalk than common corn, and for 
this reason it is to be preferred 
where the entire stalk is to be fed 
green, whether to hogs or horses, 

















AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


Beverly Manor Consolidated School, 


crop, which loss will result from the 
previous year’s fodder pulling as al- 
ready shown. 

Let me insist that every farmer 
grow more hay and stop pulling fod- 
der, but to those farmers who still 
feel that they must pull fodder, let me 
say this; leave at least two or three 
acres. of your crop unpullfed from 
which to select your seed corn for the 
following year, so that you may keep 
up the quality of your seed and not 
suffer the second loss. which comes 
through planting inferior seed: 


CROPS. FOR VERY LATE 
PLANTING 


ae 

Plant Stubble Land Chiefly for For- 
age and Without Withholding 
Needed Cultivation From Growing 
Crops 4 


HE period of drouth extended 

over six or eight weeks in parts 

of Alabama and doubtless of 
some other Southern States. This 
was terminated by medium to heavy 
rains falling soon 
after the middle of 
June. 

This long dry 
period resulted in 
bringing cotton 
and corn to the 
middle: of June in 
a cleaner condition 
than usual. Hence 
most farmers are 
free'te spend some 





PROF, DUGGAR. 


six teachers, 


Augusta County, Virginia 


But this variety has ears that are too 
short, and hence apt to disappoint the 
grower in the yield of grain. More- 
over, Mexican June corn molds more 
easily than other kinds. For grain, 
our preference is for any of the com- 
mon varieties, such as are usually 
grown: in the South. 

Many farmers plant very early va- 
rieties of corn; such as Golden Dent, 
after oats; While the yield of early 
kinds is sometimes. satisfactory,. our 
experience is that later, acclimatized 
varieties are more productive of 
grain, provided: the date of planting 
in the central part of the Cotton Belt 
be not later than the first week in 
July. 

Not corn, but the soil-improving 
legumes should usually be given pref- 
erence for planting after oats. The 
one most generally available is cow- 
peas. For land free from disease al- 
most any variety will be satisfactory. 
Indeed, cowpea seed are so scarce 
and costly that there is little choice 
to be: exercised. 

Among varieties making largest 
yields of hay are Unknown or Won- 
derful, Iron, Clay, ete. For seed, New 
Era and Whippoorwill or Speckled 
are more satisfactory for late plant- 
ing. On land where there is any dis- 
ease of cowpeas or where cotton 
wilts, the Iron and the Brabham are 
the only varieties that can be recom- 
mended. 

Soy beans may be planted: even into 
the early part of July, but the later 
the dace the more thereugh must be 


(5) 77% 


the preparation of the land. Espes 
cially should too deep covering of soy 
beans be avoided. Even for lat@ 
planting our choice of varieties is th@ 
Mammoth Yellow. 

As a rule, soy beans form some 
tubercles without inoculation. 

Where the land consists of damp, 
rich bottoms, or soil that has been 
treated in recent years with liberal 
dressings of stable manure, sorghum 
and German millet are forage crops 
that should be considered. Unless the 
land be extremely rich it is best to 
drill the sorghum, which insures: a 
more certain yield and which econo¢ 
mizes seed. 

German millet requires rich, wel® 
prepared land, and affords a hay crop 
in 60.to 70 days after the plants come 
up. The usual amount of seed is one 
bushel per acre, sown broadcast: andi 
covered shallow. J. F. DUGGAR. 
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Country School Teachers, Can. You + 
Do It? 


ge you. enter into the daily life of 
your community with the feelings 
that you are associating with one off) 
the oldest and one of the noblest: 
class of toilers- on earth? 

Can you sit down ina farmer’g 
home and discuss the problems whiclt: 
perplex him. and his family? 

When bits of gossip come up, caw 
you so direct or turn the conversa< 
tion that something really worth 
while will. be discussed? 

Can you talk for half an hour with 
a patron of your school without 
spending 27 minutes of the time tell<; 
ing him what a poor teacher taught: 
in the district before you took up 
your work? 

Can you tell him about some good 
books he ought to read along his fa# 
vorite line of agriculture? 

Can you, with interest to yourself, 
go to out to his cow stable and: dis4 
cuss with him the amount of light 
and the number of cubic feet of air 
each cow should have so as not to 
contract. tuberculosis? 

Can you give him a little advice in 
regard to the proper care of milk and 
the value of a Babcock milk tester on® 
each farm? 

Cam you mention five farm papers 
or magazines he ought to have in his 
home? 

Can you talk intelligently about the 
different breeds of cows, horses, 
sheep, hogs, ducks, geese, chickens 
and other farm animals? 

Can you name all the pieces of 
farm machinery which a farmer in 
your section ought to own? 

Can you tell him something about 
the soil on his farm and what fertil< 
izers it probably needs? 

Can you get the children of your 
district interested in.a pet stock and 
poultry show at the schoolhouse early 
this fall? 

Can you name all the different vas 
rieties of fruit which can be hood? | 


fully grown in your neighborhood? 

Can you make friends of the young 
men in the neighborhood without set< 
ting the tongues of gossip te wag 
ging? 

Can you step into the kitchen andi 
get supper when your landlady is. sick: 
or away from home? 

Con yow start a literary or debating 
club in your neighborhood? 

Check yourself up on this list. If 
you can pass, you are competent to» 
teach a country school and yow are 
worth $50 per month to the district 
whether you get it or not—A. C. Nor« 
ris, in the School News and Practical. 
Educator. 





HUNTING FOR SAFETY 


F. H, DaBaume came up here last fall of 
a hunting trip and whatever his powers may 
be along some lines, his shooting never was 
remarkable for its accuracy, much to the 
disgust of my boy, Bill, Jr., who accompaes 
nied him on the hunt, 

“Dear me,” at last exclaimed LaBaume; 
“but the birds seem exceptionally strong on 
the wing today, 

“Not at all,” replied Bill; “you've shot at 
the same bird at least a dozen times. He’s 
follerin’ you about, 

“Following me about! Why’ 
should a bird do that?’ 

“T dunno, I’m sure,” replied Bill, ‘‘unlesd. 
he’s hangin’ ’round for safety!’’—Norfolk. & 
Western Guide. 


sir!’’ 
Nonsense! 


























































































Victrola VI, $25 
Other styles $15 to $200 


Listen to the 
band! Anywhere 


at any time with a 
Victrola. 


The world’s greatest bands to 
play for you any selections you 
want to hear. 

Hear your favorite music 
at any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking © 

Machine Company 

Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors 















To prove to you that it costs less 
money, takes less time, makes better 
food, to cook in 


“Wear-Ever” 


ALUMINUM UTENSILS 

- We wish to send this one-quart stewpan 
for only ten 2-cent stamps. ae 

More than a quarter of a million women 
have tested ‘‘Wear-Ever” ware in this way. 

“'Wear-Lver” utensils save fucl because 
they get hot quickly and stay hot longer than 
any other kitchen ware. : 

They save work because in them your food 
bakes without turning the pan, boils without 
stirring, roastd without basting. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Send for booklet, **The *Wear-Ever’ Kitchen"’ 
ree) which tells you how to ¢mprove your cook- 
ing and cut down expense. ‘ 


WANTED: 
——— 





Men to demonstrate and sell ‘*Wear- 
Ever” Specialties:. Only those wiio 
can furnish security wiil be considered. 






The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 67 New Kensington, Pa., or 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 











d id x-qt. **Wear-Ever” Stewpan. Enclosed is 
ee as _— y refunded if not satisfied. 
Name. 
Address 
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Why Not Raise Your 
-Money Earning Power 
by Attending “Massey” 


Do you wish to earn from $75 to $150 per month? 
If so, train yourself along practical lines. Geta 
modern ““MASSEY” business education. It 
means the opening of every avenue of success to 
you. During the past 25 years the Massey Colleges 
have educated more than 25,000 young people for 
business. Why not you? Expenses low, Write for 
SPECIAL RATE, CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RiIcHMOND, VA. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. Houston, TEx. 
Co.LumBvs, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


psaced anywhere, 
attracts and kills 
flies. Neat, clea, 


metal, can’tspillortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, of 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for §t. 








STAROLD SOMESS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Z 
LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 


FIS none. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 

















| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











LEISURE FOR THE FARM WOMAN 





A Hundred Virginia Girls Teil How 
She May Get It 
ECENTLY the Virginia State Nor- 
mal asked a hundred women to 
give their solution of more leisure 
for the farm woman. 
Here is a composite, or summary, 
of the hundred answers received: 
“Nearly all the proposed solutions 
agreed on these two points: First, 
the farm wife must have system in 
her work; second, the husband must 
be thoughtful and ‘well-regulated,’ 
“Under the head of system: She 
must have a time and a place for ev- 
erything, and everything must be 
done or kept in its time or place. She 
should have a weekly as well as a 
daily schedule. She should plan 
ahead, not only for the day and week, 
but also from one month to another, 
and from one season of the year to 


the others. She should of course 
have meals at regular hours, and 
have them attended promptly. The 


morning rising hour should be caree 


should attend to such things as car- 
rying in wood or coal, milking the 
cows in cold or stormy weather, car- 
rying water, if water has to be car- 
ried, and to keeping house once in a 
while if that is necessary in order 
that the wife and mother may get 
away from home. 

“The farm woman must be con- 
scious of her rights, and must tactful- 
ly insist that they be recognized. She 
must have sweet reasonableness and 
common sense, as well as some 
knowledge of books. She must be 
cool headed, and avoid worrying and 
‘spluttering. Too much haste makes 
waste—waste of energy and waste of 
time. She should take an hour or 
two each afternoon for rest. Early 
rising in the morning and doing the 
bulk of her work in the forenoon 
will make this possible. She must 
learn to leave unnecessary things un- 
done, but she must also avoid ‘laying 
up work for the morrow.’ Neglect, 
like procrastination, is the thief of 
time. Therefore, she must learn to 
discriminate between the things of 
much importance and those of little 

















AN ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM TABLE 


Spotless linen and daintiness of arrangement make a meal doubly appetizing 


fully observed, and too much mid- 
night oil should not be burned. 

“System depends largely on con- 
venient equipment. 

“Under the head of convenience: 
The farm wife is entitled to a well- 
arranged house, with kitchen, dining 
room, and pantry close together. If 
water cannot be piped into the house, 
the well or cistern should certainly 
be near at hand. She should not be 
compelled to walk across the yard, 
then across the pasture lot, and climb 
three stiles or fences going and com- 
ing, every time she needs a bucket of 
water or fresh bit of cream from the 
spring house. She should be sup- 
plied with a modern and commodious 
range, a kitchen cabinet, plenty of 
cooking utensils, a dish-washer, a 
cream separator, a good churn, an 
easy-running washing machine, a 
clothes wringer, electric or gasoline 
smoothing irons, a patent floor mop, 
a carpet sweeper or vacuum cleaner, 
a first class easy-running sewing ma- 
chine, and a furnace to heat the 
house, as well as some general light- 
ing system; not to speak of a bread 
mixer, rugs instead of the old-fash- 
ioned carpets, a fireless cooker, an ice 
cream freezer, and walks about the 
house to keep out mud and dirt. 

“In short, the housewife skould 
have about the house for her work, 
equipment and conveniences no whit 
inferior to those that her husband, if 
he is a progressive farmer, has about 
his barn, orchards, fields, and stock 
yards. 


“The husband-or grown-up. son 


or no importance—between the 
things that must be done at once and 
those that may just as well be done a 
day or week or a month later. The 
less busy times of the year should be 
selected specially for reading, study, 
club meetings, etc. She should take 
some good papers for the farm and 
home, so as to keep informed on the 
latest inventions and the most help- 
ful methods. These periodicals may 
be looked over, if not fully read, dur- 
ing the afternoon rest hour. 

“Much, very obviously and proper- 
ly, is required of the husband. He 
must indeed be thoughtful and well- 
regulated. Whether the woman on 
the farm can be of the right sort de- 
pends in large measure upon the 
farmer at the head of the table. He 
must be wide-awake, intelligent, and 
thrifty, and must possess a fair de- 
gree of business ability. Some meas- 
ure of mechanical skill is also a great 
advantage. The small farm, with in- 
tensive farming, will make both the 
farmer and his wife more indepen- 
dent. There will not be so many hir- 
ed hands to cook for on the small 
farm. If the farmer is intelligent, 
progressive, and reasonable—that is 
to say, if he is not hopelessly a 
mossback—he can and will help to 
solve the problems before us. With- 
out his help solution is well nigh im- 
possible. Girls are earnestly warned 
against marrying a mossback.” 

Above all things, the farm woman 
must have a mind for leisure and the 
fruits of leisure. She must have a 
real desire for the uplift.and culture 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that reading and clubs and associa- 
tion with other women may bring 
to her. “There are two kinds of pov- 
erty; one is lack of goods for the 
higher wants; the other is lack of 
wants for the higher goods.” The 
former is less fatal than the latter. 
The interest, the desire, the real soul 
hunger for the richer and fuller life 
will beget the purpose, the plan, and 
the woman’s will needful for at least 
occasional triumph over circumstan- 
ces, however difficult. 

It would be interesting to know 
how a hundred Progressive Farmer 
girls and a similar number of women 
would answer this question. 





- Setting the Table 


IRLS, young girls, often ask me 

about the setting of a table for 
a home meal. I suspect that they go 
visiting and to school and see tables 
differently set and wonder which is 
supposed to be correct. There is no 
one entirely correct method but there 
are certain rules, first and foremost 
of which is that a table for a home 
meal shall be so arranged that father 
can sit with greatest ease at the head 
of the table and carve and serve the 
meat, while mother can keep her 
place at the other end of the table. 
The vegetable dishes should be so 
aranged that mother can serve from 
them as the plates are passed from 
father. But in all cases the plan is 
to let mother and father remain at 
the table whoever else is up. A well- 
planned dinner need not have anyone 
up and down during a course. 

In the picture, which is arranged 
for a simple home meal, it will be no- 
ticed that the bouquet in the center 
of the table is low, that condiments 
are at the side of the table and not 
the center, that as many spoons, 
knives, and forks as are necessary are 
laid straight, that forks are on the left 
and knives and spoons ready for use 
by the right hand. The bread and but- 
ter plates as shown, are not neces- 
sarily needed, but do save the table- 
cloth and, therefore, washing and 
ironing. Glasses are at the tip of 
the knives, the napkins at the left of 
the forks, all dishes are placed 
straight, nothing skewgee. 

This particular picture would seem 
to indicate that someone, perhaps big 
sister, poured the beverages. 

The point for consideration is that 
each dish has its place and is not set 
on just anywhere. 

There is no one part of the house- 
hold work in which the young ladies 
of the family can be induced to take 
greater interest than in the care of 
the table, if the rest of the family 
will encourage them. 

There are families where any one 
but father serves the meat, where 
vegetables are brought in from the 
kitchen and each person arranges 
his or her own tea or coffee. It is all 
right if conditions in the home make 
such an arrangement advisable, but 
it is true that the coming together 
of the family in peace and harmony 
in a comfortable dining room three 
times a day before a dainty, well-laid 
table, where father and mother give 
out the food with wise, generous and 
loving hands, will haye an influence 
in making a united, well ordered fam- 
ily as will no other one part of home 
life. 

A recognition of father and mother 
as dispensers of all good things ex- 
tends to other phases of living and 
makes an entirely different atmos- 
phere in the dining room than if a 
servant be here and there and each 
child or adult reaching for himself. 
At a boarding house meal that may 
be necessary but not in close com- 
munion of a united family repast. 

The question “should the table be 
cleared between each meal?” has 
been asked twice recently, and I can 
but say, “Yes, little girl.” It is good 
to have the dining room clear and 
the cloth freshly laid each meal if 
you are the one to do it, but some- 
times it is a question of mother’s en- 
ergy, and that is another story. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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IN AFTER YEARS 





N AFTER years when you and I 
I With pallid lips and listless eye, 
Will speak of days that used to be, 
When life was youth to you and me, 
How sweet ’twill be for me to say 
I’ve loved you fondly every day. 


In after years, when strength shall fail 
And blushing cheek grow. wan and pale, 
*Twill be a consolation true 





For me to softly say to you, 
You were the one who won my heart 
And woke to life my better part. 


In after years, when death shall call, 

And I drink of his bitter gall, 

I’ll sink to rest still confident 

Your every fault was good intent, 

And if I thought you careless here, 

I just misunderstood you, dear. 
—Stephen Shannon, 








HOW TO USE THE LEFT-OVERS 





Making Good Things Out of Stale 
Bread and Cold Vegetables 


7 K f HEN there are so many attrace- 
tive ways of serving even the 
commonest foods it is surpris- 

ing that so many housekeepers will 
continue to cook things the same old 
way. As one woman expressed it to 
me lately, “Oh, what’s the use to take 
so much trouble? They all work 
hard and are hungry and they’ll eat 
it, no matter how it’s fixed!” 

When a woman looks at her work 
in that light it becomes drudgery in- 
stead of a pleasure. There is proba- 
bly nothing that gives such a chance 
for the exercise of a little originality 
and good taste as in the preparation 
and serving of left-over foods. Of 
course, a good housekeeper shouldn’t 
have many left-overs, but we all do 
at some time and there are so 
many delicious things to be made of 
them if one will only try. In the case 
of the woman just mentioned her 
way was either to scrape everything 
out the back door to the dogs or cats 
or to put it back in the safe in the 
same dish and the next meal put it 
back on the table. Easy, but not very 
economical or appetizing. 

In the use of vegetables, which 
many people like cold for supper, 
they should always be arranged neat- 
ly on a smaller dish if they are to be 
served in an unaltered shape for 
supper. I always take cold potatoes 
or meat or combinations of both, or 
even beans or macaroni, or anything 
ef that kind, and make into cro- 
quettes, by putting them all through 
my food chopper and adding salt, 
black pepper, a little minced onion, 
and an egg. This is made into small 
cakes like sausage and put in a greas- 
ed pan and baked in the oven. I con- 
sider them more wholesome baked 
than fried and also more economical 
as it takes so much less lard. 

Cold mashed potatoes can also be 
made into a very creditable salad by 
adding onion, hard-boiled eggs and 
vinegar to taste. 

There is nothing easier to use in 
making left-over dishes than stale 
bread, and I never throw away a2 
crumb. The first way that suggests 
itself is toast, of which there are 
many kinds. 


Cream Toast 


FURST toast the bread a golden 
; brown in the oven, then dip each 
slice in a sauce made by melting 1 ta- 
blespoonful of butter in a saucepan 
and adding 1 cup fresh sweet cream 
or milk. Allow to come to a boil and 
add a pinch of salt. 


French Toast 


EAT 1 egg and add 1 tablespoonful 
sugar and 1 of milk. Dip slices of 
bread in this and fry on hot butter- 


ed griddle. The sugar may be omit- 
ted if not liked. 


Bread Pudding 
ROBABLY no dessert is so much 


: abused in making as this. There 
1S no excuse for its coming to the 
table in the gummy, sticky condition 
it often does. With care it may be 
made as light as custard and may be 
varied in numerous ways. Pour boil- 
ing water over a quarter of a loaf of 
Stale bread, add 2 tablespoonsful but- 
ter, cover and let stand an hour. Then 
beat it and remove any lumps that 
the water has not softened. Add ly 
cups sugar (or until it tastes sweet 
enough), 2 cups sweet milk, 2 to 4 
eggs weil beaten, and any flavoring 


liked. Bake about half an hour. The 
secret of having it light instead of 
Sticky is in having plenty of milk or 
water in it, so it is thin when you put 
it in the oven. If you will save 2 of 
the egg whites for frosting and 
when the pudding is done spread it 
with jelly and cover with the egg 
whites, beaten with 2 tablespoonfuls 
sugar, and put back in oven to brown, 
you will have quite an improvement 
over the regulation bread pudding. 
The addition of a cup of raisins or 
nut meats, a cup of grated cocoanut, 
or the grated rind and juice of a lem- 
on also makes a delightful variation. 
LILLIAN B. GATLIN. 
Burleson, Texas. 





Suggestions for July 


EEP cool. 
To accomplish this— 

Work early and late, and rest in the 
middle of the day as much as possi- 
ble. There is a time for everything, 
and in the heat of a July day is the 
time to be lazy. 

Drink cool fruit juices. 

Wear the coolest clothes. 

Every afternoon take a bath and 
change the clothing, especially un- 


derwear. Rinse and sun the worn 
ones well. Don’t bother ironing 
them. 


Don’t eat much meat or fried food. 

Read and rest. 

Tell the visitors to come later and 
go visiting or picnicing yourself, if 
possible. 

Canning must be done now. Un- 
less you have a commercial canner, 
pull the kerosene stove on the back 
porch and do it there by the three 
day method. Put the most comfort- 
able rocking chair in the house near 
it, and sit in it while you peel vegeta- 
bles and darn socks. 

Get ready for the fall fairs. Give 
special care in putting up some partic- 
ularly fine fruit and vegetables in 
clear glass and don’t use canning 
powders. It is unfair to put embalm- 
ed vegetables in competition with 
wholesome canned ones. 

If you are not absolutely certain 
that baby’s milk is clean, or that a fly 
has not touched it, bring to a boil—do 
not boil it. Cool quickly, and keep 
cool until given to the child to drink. 

Guard the screen doors and win- 
dows well. Mosquitoes and typhoid 
and second summer flies are now get- 
ting in their deadly work. 

Can you not have a big community 
ice cream social, or a paring or quilt- 
ing bee? Use the funds for the school 
or some project of the United Farm 
Women, such as a loan library, or 
divide it equally among the churches; 
the small ones need it and the big one 
can be generous. 





Make good use: of the fireless | 


cooker. 





How to Make a Good School 


UR school at Ninety-Six a few | 
years ago only had about 95 stu- | 


dents, and was managed very poorly. | 


We did not have a ball team or any 
kind of games of any consequence, 
and the boys didn’t care anything 
about going to school. About two 


years ago we selected a new teacher. | 
He was very enthusiastic and soon | 
had track and basketball teams or- ! 


ganized. The boys got interested 
and we soon had the best athletics in 
the county. The students now num- 
ber about two hundred and fifty stu- 
dious, well developed boys. 

This is one way to make a good 
school. L. H. EDDY. 
Ninety Six, S. C. 












































—it answers every beverage re- 




















quirement—vim, vigor, refreshment, 


wholesomeness. 


It will satisfy you. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
J ATLANTA, GA. 






Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Coia, 






























METAL SHINGLES | I 


will keep your house safe when sparks fly from the chimney, ora fire 
rages near you. And when the big storms come, they will keep your 
house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found 
as serviceable as ever. The best roof money can buy—lightest and 
handsomest—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—-no solder, 
no seams, fewest nails, least cutting—laid by any competent mechanic, 
and no repairs required. 

Cortright is the original and only PROVED metal shingle—sold for 27 years. 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle, 

Write for name of dealer near you. - If we have no agent close by, we 
will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 160N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago 



























Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 
want li ergetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in akaaene of their own. . Nocan ing; i required; no capital necessary. 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $ 
are ne of the larg = woolen mills - Chor» ay bave the best 
e eat 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on market. 


at ri cton, 2s to $SO Every Week 


A 
men are making from 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not 
a folder), order bi k tN ‘ dvertiel in fact every |i 
thing tial to the duct c. : ou ess, bi. 
° e. is e re . Drop a postal }* 
Write today for this big outfit 1 if Sc7* Serie. Pyar acente onene 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 10 300 Green St., Chicago |= 



































iBradley’s Gin Saw Filer 4'e two too!s that will keep. 


our gins running smooth and 
Bradley’s Gin Saw Ginner doing satintactory work. A. 
e 


postal will bring illustrated descriptive circulars of these splendid tools. Also 
catalog of our ginners’ specialties. We are the leaders. Please write today. 


THE BRADLEY GIN SAW FILER COMPANY, 


Dallas, Texas. 





























When writing to advertisers say: “(I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.’’ 




























































































































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 








MEARENGE POR, ~.- . «« « . President and Editor. 
TAIT BUTLER, : . Vice-President and Editor. 
B. L. MOSS, $ Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, Contributing Editor. 
SOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ Secretary-Treasurer. 
8. A. MARTIN, ii me ° Advertising Manager. 


J. Frank Fooshe, General Representative. 





ECENT bulletins of interest to Southern farm- 

ers are “Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post,” which 
may be obtained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and “Corn 
Culture,” “Cotton Cultivation,” “Vegetable Garden- 
ing,” and “Sweet Potatoes,” issued by the Georgia 
Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. These bulle- 
tins are free. 








UR mild climate, heavy rainfall, and idle lands 

have made our soils produce low yields; but 
this same heavy rainfall, if our lands are kept 
growing a crop all the time, as our climate makes 
possible, will give us the most productive lands to 
be found in America. It takes abundant moisture 
and a long growing season to produce maximum 
crops, but it also takes intelligent farming. Nature 
has supplied the former and we must supply the 
intelligence. 





_ EVERY grower of fruit and truck who is as 
much interested in profitable marketing as in 
successful growing—and this should include all— 
Bulletin 3 of the Division of Markets, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C., should be a valuable aid. It contains 
a large list of dealers and commission men in the 
leading markets of the country, the very infor- 
mation the grower needs. It also has a blank for 
the grower to list produce for the October Bulle- 
tin, which is for the purpose of securing a closer 
cooperation between the grower and the buyer. 





HE State Council of the North Carolina Farm- 

ers’ Union last week made plans for a great 
union rally week, of which we shall have more to 
say later. The Council by resolution urged Union 
members, whether Democrats, Republicans or 
Progressives, to work inside their respective par- 
ties for needed reforms; at the same time the 
Council rebuked absurd newspaper rumors by 
wisely reiterating that the organization, while 
committed to certain policies, has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with parties, factions, or candidates, and 
will never under any circumstances go into poli- 
tics in this sense. 





HROUGH an error in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer Professor Wright was made to say: 


“Last year we had nine months’ school in 
the State. If the number of schools could 
have been reduced to one-half we could have 
had ten months’ school with the same amount 
of money expended for teachers’ salaries, and 
with the same number of teachers at work.” 


The word “nine” in the sentence should have been 
*five.’” Professor Wright said that whereas the 
State had five months’ school term last year, con- 
solidation would have given ten months’ term 
without requiring any child to walk as much as 
three miles. 





HE North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

has just issued a bulletin, “Insect Enemies of 
Corn,” which every farmer in the South ought to 
have and file away for future reference. With this 
bulletin, indexed as it is, the farmer can turn at 
any time to a discussion of the following insects 
and the remedies for them: Wire-worms; white 
grubs; cut-worms; corn root-louse; corn bud- 
worm; corn bill-beetle; corn-root web-worm; corn 
stalk-borer; chinch bug; the army-worm; the fall 
a@rmy-worm; the sugar-cane beetle; the corn ear- 
worm; weevils; seed-corn maggot; flea-beetles 
and leaf-beetles; red spider; etc., etc. Send for 
this bulletin and keep it for reference. 





VERY season teaches its lessons to the obser- 

vant farmer; but the trouble is that few farm- 
ers give sufficient study to a correct interpretation 
of their experiences. When seasons or conditions 
are favorable almost anyone may produce a good 
crop, but in a dry season like this has been, east of 
Texas; or a wet season, as it has been in some 
other parts, it requires a good farmer to produce 
good crops. The astonishing thing is that more do 
not learn from these unfavorable seasons. Re- 





cently the writer saw a narrow strip along one 
side of a corn field where a fence had been re- 
moved or set back. The condition of the corn on 
this narrow strip—three rows—when compared 
with the remainder of the field, ought to have 
made a deep impression on the owner, but if it did 
there was no evidence apparent of efforts to bring 
about similar conditions on other parts of the 
farm. The dark green, vigorous growing corn in 
these three rows showed no lack of moisture, while 
the corn leaves on the adjoining land were curled 
and yellow from lack of moisture and plant foods. 
How long will it take us to learn fully the lesson 
of the need for humus—much more humus—as a 
protection against dry spells and poor crops? 





O* JULY 1 the Bureau of Crop Estimates issued 
its preliminary estimate of the cotton.acreage 
for the present year, with the condition of the 
growing crop on June 25. The total area planted 
is estimated at 36,960,000 acres, against 37,458,000 
in 1913; and the average condition is placed at 79.6 
per cent of a normal, compared with 81.8 on the 
same date last year. Detailed reports by states 
are as follows: 





Area, 1914 




















Preliminary Condition 
Estimate ; 
Per June 25 
States Cent June] May 
Com- 
pared Acres 25, | 25, Ten 
with 1913 | Yea 
1913 1914 | 1914 Av. 
Winginia....... 95 46,000 86 83 81 84 
N. Carolina. -_.-- 100 1,589,000 82 76 76 81 
S. Carolina....-.- 101 2,826,000 | 81 72 73 79 
CVeorgis <......=- 101 5,398,000 | 83 80 74 81 
ll See 101 194,000 | 86 82 85 85 
Alabama .. ----- 103 3,912,000 | 88 85 79 80 
Mississippi 101 3,148,000 | 81 87 82 78 
Louisiana - < 110 1,389,000 81 82 81 78 
‘i | Sa 95 12,052,000 74 65 86 82 
Arkansas...__._- 100 2,527,000 80 79 81 
Tennessee... ___- 100 ,000 | 79 80 87 83 
Missouri __._____ 110 124,C00 | 93 86 88 83 
Oklahoma_--_____ 92 2,854,000 | 79 68 89 82 
California ______- 250 35,000 | 100 | 100 95 97 
United States__| 98.7 36,960,000 | 79.6 | 74.3 | 81.8 80.7 


























People Who Live in Glass Houses 





agricultural journal published in Atlanta a 

series of attacks on Farm Demonstration 
Work in the South and the agents in charge of 
this work, it being asserted that the demonstration 
agents are incompetent and that their advice is 
incorrect and misleading. 

It appears that these attacks were inspired by 
an inquiry in regard to the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers from a north Louisiana reader of the jour- 
nal in question. According to the Louisiana farm- 
er, a county demonstration agent had recommend- 
ed for cotton on hill land a fertilizer made of equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and acid phosphate, atid 
the Atlanta paper was asked for its opinion as to 
the correctness of the recommendation. With the 
assurance of a man who knows all things, the 
editor scathingly criticizes this suggested fertil- 
izer formula, asserting that to leave potash out of 
it marks the agent as incompetent and unfit for 
his job. Then, using this idea as a text, the editor 
proceeds to lambast demonstration agents in gen- 
eral, asserting their ignorance in particular in the 
use of fertilizers and their general lack of knowl- 
edge of Southern agriculture. 

Be it understood at the outset that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer holds no brief for the demon- 
stration agents; but we do hold that such an at- 
tack as that above referred to is unwarranted, is 
in bad taste, and, worst of all, the editor shows 
himself to be densely ignorant of the fertilizer re- 
quirements of north Louisiana soils. If there be 
any one problem that is intensely local in nature, 
it is that of fertilization; and for an Atlanta editor 
to sit in his office and attempt to prescribe for a 
soil he has never seen and of which he knows 
practically nothing is tantamount to his brand- 
ing himself an agricultural Solomon of the 
rarest kind. Moreover, in recommending the use 
of potash, he entirely overlooks the fact (if he 
ever knew it) that from Mississippi westward our 
agricultural experiment stations have found little 
use for potash except for special fruit and truck 
crops. 

As we conceive it, the mission of the farm paper 
is to build up rather than to tear down; to codper- 
ate with constructive agencies, rather than to seek 


| eens there has appeared in a Southern 
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to embarrass and hinder their efforts. Certainly 
the personnel of the demonstration work is not 
entirely ideal; but it seems to us that the perfect 
is rarely attained in this world, and we are certain 
the agents in charge of this work have sufficient 
knowledge, honesty and sincerity of purpose con- 
stantly and intelligently to labor for its improve- 
ment. That these men have already done good is 
certain; that they are destined to do even more 
appears equally certain. Destructive criticism 
from an agency that demonstrates at the same 
time its own ignorance is in bad form, and proves 
anew that “people who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.” 


Planning Farm Work Ahead 








S THIS is read the active season, so far as the 

production of our staple crops is concerned, 

will be drawing to a close. It is true that 
some cultivation still remains to be done; but at 
most the farmer can do little more henceforth te- 
ward making the crop. If the present outlook is 
poor, if stands are bad, and if unfavorable weather 
conditions appear to have cut yields, we believe in 
many cases the trouble may largely be attributed 
to a lack of vegetable matter—humus—in the land 
and to a lack of adequate preparation. Now that 
the less strenuous days are here and we have 
some time to look about us and plan the next 
year’s work, the progressive farmer will begin to 
seek some way of avoiding a repetition of the 
losses sustained this year. 

Right now one of the most profitable bits of 
planning any farmer can do is to arrange to plant 
some clover this fall. If a small patch was grown 
last year the acreage this fall should be increased, 
and if none has hitherto been grown, by all means 
a small patch should be planted. Bear in mind 
that here we have reference particularly to bur 
and crimson clovers, two great winter soil buiid- 
ers that have proved successful on practically 
every well drained soil type in the South. We 
want to emphasize, too, the importance of getting 
clover seed early, as it seems almost certain now 
that the demand will far outrun the supply. 

We are here emphasizing this matter of a cover 
crop of clover because, as we have often said be« 
fore, it is only the farmer with a rich, clover-cov- 
ered, humus-filled soil that is ever to make any- 
thing farming. These cover crops offer such a 
cheap and splendid means of filling the soil with 
fertility that we believe no man is realizing on his 
opportunities who fails to grow them. Get in 
touch with reliable growers and dealers at once 
and prepare to become a clover grower and soil 
builder. 





The Week on the Farm 


N* BETTER summer vacation work may be 





done than to look to the farm water supply 

and better sanitary conditions generally. Let 
us suppose, Mr. Farmer, that the well is fifty feet 
deep and fifty feet away from the kitchen, and 
that mother uses on an average twenty two-gallon 
buckets of water a day. Did you ever stop te 
figure the immense amount of energy she expends 
on this one item alone? A simple system of home 
waterworks may be installed at no great expense, 
and few things lessen labor to a greater extent. 

x * x 


Here it is the middle of July and Professor Dug= 
gar is telling us about crops we can still plant 
profitably. Some day we are going to realize the 
immense opportunities in a land possessing our 
ample rainfall and long growing season, and whea 
we do we are really going to make of it what some 
of our political friends are already wont to call it— 
“the grandest country the sun ever shone on.” 

: * £ 


Are you the owner of an all-the-year-round gare 
den, or, as the earlier crops come off, are you af- 
lowing it to grow up in grass and weeds to reseed 
the land another year? Like our fields, gardens 
rest best and are most useful only when they are 
busy growing crops. This reminds us that the 
time for sowing fall turnips is not far away. Are 
you going to see to it that there is a well prepared, 
heavily fertilized piece of land ready when seeding 
time comes? 





Chick—“‘Mamma, can’t I have a little brother?” 
Mrs. Hen—‘“‘Great Scott, child! don’t: you know that eggé 
@re fifty-five cents a dosen?’’—Judge. 
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Do You Belong to a Mutual Fire Insurance Company? 


IF NOT, TALK IT OVER WITH MEN IN YOUR COUNTY AND GET A COMPANY ORGANIZED FOR 
MUTUAL PROFIT AND PROTECTION 








Insurance Association in every county in the 
Southern States. In many counties it is im- 
possible to get adequate insurance in regular fire 
insurance companies, and‘in cases where they do 
give such insurance, the rates are usually too high. 
In this connection it is gratifying to find that 
our Progressive Farmer readers are up and busy 
and demanding information. That is what we are 
here for—to help our readers; and we like to know 
in what respects we can help them. The only dis- 
couraging thing about the two fire insurance quer- 
ies now before us is that they come from men 
who have moved here from other sections. They 
know what farmers in the North and West have 
done and what we might do here. Apparently our 
own lifelong Southern farmers have not been so 
much impressed by our backwardness in coépera- 
10m. 
; Our first letter of inquiry is from a Mississippi 
farmer who came from Maine and recollects the 
Grange fire insurance companies there. He writes: 

“The writer previous to 1910 was a farmer in 
Maine for eight years, and during that time 
was a member of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
which organization in Maine has a Mutual In- 
surance Association for the insuring of farm 
property which was very successful, the cost 
being almost nothing. 

“Since coming to Mississippi I find that the 
insurance rates are almost prohibitive, some 
companies refusing to write farm insurance. 1 
would like to inquire if the farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the South have anything of the kind; 
if not, it certainly behooves them to be up and 
a-coming, and I trust that through your efforts 
you can bring the Southern farmers to realize 
the necessity of working out the insurance 
problems and save us from extortionate rates.” 


Our second letter is from a man who came South 


Tiss ought to bé a Farmers’ Mutual Fire 


from Illinois and who speaks out in the following 
fashion: 


“There is one matter that we would like to 
see discussed in The Progressive Farmer, one 
that every farm owner is interested in, and 
that is farm insurance rates. We are paying 
$35 a thousand for our farm insurance cover- 
ing three years. For a like amount of farm 
insurance in Illinois we pay $17.50 a thousand. 
In other words, the cost here is 100 per cent 
more. Now who gets the extra money and 
why are we submitting to such exhorbitant 
rates without kick? Isn’t it about time the 
Southern land owners began to look this mat- 
ter up with a view to cheaper insurance? 

“My idea is that mutual companies can be 
formed locally covering a county or less if con- 
sidered best. That will solve the rate problem 
the quickest of anything that can be done. I 
have resided in the South nearly two years 
and the only farm loss that has come to my 
knowledge was caused by a windstorm and this 
was not very serious, while in my old neigh- 
borhood in Hlinois in the same time there have 
been several large barns destroyed by fire 
and considerable damage also by wind. And 
yet the rate there is only half we are asked to 
pay for like protection. Let us wake up and 
find a remedy.” : 


In answer to these inquiries received a few weeks 
ago we asked the lamented Mr. N. B. Brough- 
ton, President of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, to tell our 
readers about the workings of his Association. Mr. 
Broughton was then preparing to go North for an 
operation, and five days after he sent us the fol- 
lowing article he died, this article being the last 
thing he ever wrote for any newspaper. 


THE FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Y DEAR Sir:—As President of the organiza- 

tion, permit me to thank you for your kind- 
ness in tendering to us the free use of your col- 
umns to give the farmers a statement with regard 
to The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. 

Our State organization was formed March 22, 
1900. Previous to that time there was only the 
county form. Representatives of these county 
organizations were brought together by the State 
Insurance Commissioner and under his guidance 
the State Association, composed of one director 
from each county branch, as they are called, was 
made the parent head with headquarters at Ral- 
eigh. Mr. A. E. S. Lindsey was elected at that time 
as General Secretary-Treasurer, and has continued 
in the same position ever since. 

The Farmers’ Mutual enables the farmers in 
each county where there is an organization to in- 
sure their property at cost. This is done by the 
fact that each member is a stockholder, and when 
a fire occurs all join in by assessment and pay the 
loss. A county is ready for organization whenever 
fifty members are secured. The principal officers 
are President, Secretary, Treasurer, Directors and 
Supervisors. 

The following organizations of counties (or 
combinations of counties) are in operation: Ala- 
mance, Avery-Wautauga, Central, Catawba-Burke, 


Cleveland, Forsyth-Stokes, Granville, Guilford, 
Greene, Northampton-Hertford-Bertie, Iredell- 
Alexander, Johnston, Lenoir, Lincoln, Martin, 


Orange-Pitt, Richmond-Scotiand, Randolph, Samp- 
son-Duplin, Surry, Vance, Wake. 


On December 31, 1913, our. state- 


branches only the secretary-treasurer, who is 
really the manager for his county, receives com- 
pensation. 

Each county branch is independent in the con- 
duct of its business and has no liability for losses 
occuring outside its own territorial limits. A 
branch, however, may. embrace as many as three 
counties as in the case of Northampton, Hertford, 
Bertie. 

When a person becomes a member of a branch, 
which he does when he takes a policy of insurance, 
he pays $5 on $1,000 (or at that rate for a less 
amount), and at the same time pays an advance 
assessment into the protection fund. After that 
only when there is a loss by fire, wind, or lightning 
in his branch does he have to pay anything more. 
Each branch is required to keep in its treasury 
one advance assessment so that losses may be 
promptly met. 

Agents, are requested not to write over three- 
fourths of what is a conservative cash value on 
any property, and not to take any risk where there 
is doubt as to the moral hazard or where property 
is heavily mortgaged. Nor are agents allowed to 
insure expensive dwellings that have been left by 
owners to be occupied by tenants. 

The secretary-treasurer of each branch is ree 
quired to keep the money he may have on hand in 
a local bank. 

A careful, intelligent representative ts appointed 
for every township in the county to look after the 
interests of each policy holder. 


The Central Branch 


In order that farmers living in counties not yet 
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organized may enjoy the privileges of protection 
afforded by the Farmers’ Mutual, our charter giwes 
us the right to operate a branch that is called cen- 
tral, managed in every way as the county branch 
and furnishing the same low rate of insurance. 
Any person living outside the organized counties 
as named above can make application for insur- 
ance to the Central Branch, at Raleigh, and if 
properly approved he will be received and a policy 
issued to him. 

The Central Branch has a membership at this 
time of over two thousand, with insurance in force 
in excess of $2,100,000. 

Again we thank you, Mr. Poe, for this oppor- 
tunity to tell the farmers through The Progressive 
Farmer of the organization and methods of con- 
duct of the Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. A. E. S. Lindsey, Raleigh, our Secretary- 
Treasurer, or myself will be glad to give any fur- 
ther information desired. Certainly no farmer in 
this State need go without protection of his prop- 
erty against fire, wind or lightning, when he can 
secure it at the low price offered by this Associa- 
tion. N. B. BROUGHTON, 

President, Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 

Association of North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C. 


M® Broughton’s letter and the letter of Mr. W. 
J. Shuford in our issue of January 31 should 
leave no one in doubt as to how farmers may get 
lower insurance rates. If you live in a county 
where a mutual fire insurance company exists, 
join it. If you do not live in such a section then go 
ahead and organize your county. Then if your] 
county alone does not furnish so large a company. 
as you wish federate it with one or more adjoining 
counties. If you have a County Farmers’ Union 
bring up the subject at your next meeting, or else 
call a meeting of leading farmers at some conven- 
ient time. Every farmer ought to have insurance, 
and he ought to have it at a lower rate than the 
regular companies give. 

In this connection the following extract from 
Mr. Shuford’s article in our January 31 issue about 
the Catawba-Burke branch of the Farmers’ Mutual 
is worth reprinting. Mr. Shuford said: 


“We have 2,268 members in the two counties 
and $1,786,890 insurance in force. The manage- 
ment is invested in the hands of the president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, and a 
board of directors of four in Catawba and two 
in Burke County who are elected for the term 
of one year. 

“The President receives a salary of two dol- 
lars per day and expenses for the time spent in 
the performance of any work for the Associa- 
tion. The secretary and treasurer is paid a 
regular monthly salary, and devotes a good 
part of his time to the business. 

“There is a supervisor in each township who 
passes on all the risks insured; and there is 
also a local agent who gets a small commis- 
sion. No property is insured for over three- 
fourths of the actual cash value. The super. 
visor in each township assists in adjusting 
losses in his township. 

“No building is insured in any incorporated 
town that is within 200 feet of the nearest 
building and its contents must not exceed fifs 
teen hundred dollars. 

“The losses occurring are paid by a pro rata 
assessment on each member, and must be paid 
within sixty days from date of notification, 
The assessments have been onty 15 cents on 
the $100 annually since 1905.” 





A Thought for the Week 


HE party man who offers his allegiance to 
party as an excuse for blindly following his 
party, right or wrong, and who fails to try 

to make that party in any way better, commits a 
crime against the country; and a crime quite as 
serious is committed by the inde- 








ment for the year showed 19,724 mem- 
bers and $17,570,886 of insurance in 
force. We had paid losses amounting 
to $43,438.17, and had on deposit in 
the various branches $23,056.06. 


The Low Cost and Why 


The average cost of insurance for 
all the branches per year has been 
$3.63 on one thousand dollars. This 
low rate is due to the fact that ours 
is a mutual insurance organization 
sure enough and not in name only. 
We do not undertake the creation of 
a surplus to be divided among policy 
holders or to put into stocks, bonds, 
buildings, etc. Our paid officers are 
few and their salaries are quite mod- 
est. For instance, there are only two 
officers for the State Association, re- 





UT im the wide open places, 
QO Afar from the mart and its strife; 
Out in the far reaching places 
Where living and loving ts life. 
Where man is my brother and neighbor, 
Not merely a2 maa dwelling near; 
Where each gets the fruits of his labor, 
And toil brings reward full of cheer. 


Far from the striving and toiling 
For merely the uplift ef self; 

Far from the scheming and moiling 
For nothing but glittering pelf. 

Out where the sunlight is brightest, 
Where winds ripple billows of grain; 

Where hearts are gayest and lehtest 
And love sings its sweetest refrain; 


OUT IN THE OPEN PLACES 


By Wil Maupin, in Mid-West Magazine. 


Of wide, far places I'm dreaming; 
Of reaches of prairie and fen: 
Where Nature’s own colors are gleaming 
And God draws the nearest to men. 
I long for the soft breezes biowing, 
For scent of the flower-strewn sed; 
Where reaping comes sure from the sow- 


ing, 


Over the hills and the valleys, 

By streams and their shady retreats; 
Away from the hot, steaming alleys, 

Away from the hot, noisy streets. 
Out in God's open are winging 

The birds that are fearless and free; 
Softly and sweetly their singing 

Is bringing a message to me, 


And man draws the nearest to God. 


pendent who makes his independeace 
an excuse for easy self-indulgence, 
and who thinks that when he says he 
belongs to neither party he is ex- 
cused from the duty of taking part 
in the political work of the party or- 
ganizations—Theodore Roosevelt. 





The United States excels all other nations 
in everything except agriculture. Statistics 
and the census tables are against us, here. 
People are deserting the farms and crowding 
the eities. The policy of our state and na- 
tional governments, in the past, has been to 
foster cities. and factories and to neglect 
agriculture, but a change is coming about. 
A system of tand credit associations, giving 
the farmer easy money and a plenty of it, 
on good security and on long time, will make 
country life more attractive than city fe 
and will hold our boys upen the oki farm- 
homestead.—R. W, Wilson. 





How few are our real wants!—Hew casy 
it is to satisfy them!—Our: imaginary ones 








ceiving salaries, and in the county 


are boundtess and insattabdte.—Johnson. 
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BESIDES GREATLY INCREAS- 
ing the quantity and improv- 
ing the quality of cream and 
butter De Laval Cream Separ- 
ators save much valuable time 


and labor. 


THIS GREAT SAVING OF 
time and labor counts for 
more in summer than at any 
other season and often alone 
saves the cost of a separator, 
aside from all its other advan- 


tages. 


AS COMPARED WITH ANY 
kind of gravity setting the 
saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudg- 
ery with a De Laval is a big 


item in its favor. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


save much time and 
labor in summer 


need of adjustment or repair. 


all interested. 


for any desired information. 


AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 
Separators the De Laval saves 
much time and labor by its 
greater capacity, easier run- 
ning, easier handling, easier 
cleaning and freedom from 


THESE ARE MERELY SOME 
of the advantages which make 
a De Laval Cream Separator 
the best of all summer farm 
investments, as every De Laval 
agent will be glad to explain 
and demonstrate to any one at 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL 
agent at ONCE or if you do 
not know him write us direct 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


























than any other blower cutter, 


‘Oo operate. 


Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


*“The Wonderful Papec” 


Elevate silage to any height at 600 to 800 R. P. M. with one-fifth less power 
This is due to the fact that the Papec first 
uses centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut silage ina 
steady stream—not in bunches—the elevating is accomplished under high 
ressure through a small pipe. Iron and semi-steel construction; easy 
Built in sizes for any power from 4H.P. up. Investigate the 

Papec now—and save time, annoyance 
Write today for our new illustrated catalog. 


Papec Machine Co., 
20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 


Box 21, 


Itis FREE. 


Shortsville, N. Y. 


aay 
and money at cutting time, = 


AT THROWS (- 
AND BLOWws” 














furrows which protect the grain from the winter winds and cold. No dan- 
The seed are planted in a basin where \, 
they secure the moisture they need. You can sow three rows at atime with } 
a Cole No, 34. Our other machines sow one and two rows. Fertilizer can 
be applied at the time of planting, and the machine is splendidly a- 
aapted to applying fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t accept any 
ot the shoddy imitations offered. See that you get the genuine 
COLE. Write us for catalog telling about crop rotation and 
soil building. it's FREE. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., wee soo ; Charlotte, N.C. y, 


ger of the rlants "spewing”’ up. 


Horse 


Sow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows | 


If you plant your grain crop right between your cotton or corn rows with a COLE 
ONE-HORSE GRAIN DRILL you are far surer of a good stand when winter 
over than if you sow broad-cast, or with a Western Drill. 
With one of these machines you can go right be- 
tween your cotton or corn rows and plant three 
furrows atatime. No need to wait until the crops 


The Coletti. = 
Grain Drill 












planted in little 








are gathered. No need to make seven trips to plow and harrow 
land. The soil of your fields is well cultivated in summer and 

by grain-growing time is well settled, making an ideal seed-bed 
0 for grain. Just plant your crop between the rows with a Cole. 
ne Save % of the labor. One man and one horse can easily plant 
6to8 acresaday. Besides your cotton or corn crop you geta 
good grain crop and you can follow this with a cow-pea 
crop in the spring and 
plant it with the 





SAVES 7 
THE LABOR 
OF PLANTING 





For a Club of THREE 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 


EXCELSIOR WONDER KNIFE 







The illustration shows slightly reduced size of the knife. Besides the 
large blade, which is two and three-fourths inches long, this knife has a 
smaller punch or reamer blade two and one-eighth inches long, and cuts 
holes exactly as shown in illustration. 

Both blades are of finest tempered tool steel, finely ground and polished. 
You have paid $1.00 or $1.50 for a knife not as good as this one. 

The Leather Punch acts as a swedging awl or marlin spike when turned 
to the left; especially adapted for use in lacing belts, untying knots, ete. 

We will send you this knife postpaid as a reward for sending us a club of 
only THREE New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 
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Address, 


This illustration shows 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 
the leather punch blade, 


ms 














LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





INCREASED INTEREST IN LIVE- 
STOCK 





Throughout the South Pure-breds Are 
Being Introduced and a Rapid De- 
velopment Is Indicated 


HE rapid development of the live- 

stock industry in the South is 
strikingly illustrated by the reports 
of the Livestock Agent of the South- 
ern Railway Company, and the pro- 
gress made in the development of im- 
proved beef cattle is particularly 
noteworthy. 


Southern farmers fully appreciate 
the advantages of improving their 
herds through the introduction of 
pure-bred animals, and recent sales of 
high-class cattle have been so well 
patronized by Southern buyers as to 
insure periodical sales of the leading 
beef breeds in the South hereafter. 

A notable new development report- 
ed on is the movement of cattle from 
western North Carolina to the east- 
ern part of the State to be fattened 
for market. This development is be- 
ing promoted by the North Carolina 
Beef Breeders’ Association and the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
with the close co6dperation of the 
Southern Railway. In a letter to the 
Livestock Agent of the railroad Mr. 
R. S. Curtis, in charge of the beef cat- 
tle investigations of the Experiment 
Station, expresses much satisfaction 
with this year’s work covering the 
feeding and marketing of about 300 
steers, part of which were fed at the 
Experiment Station at West Raleigh, 
N.C.,and others by Messrs. R. A. Dar- 
by, G. A. Holderness, C. F. Osborne, 
J. H. Jordan, W. H. Hart and W. W. 
Graves at points in the eastern part 
of the State. A few of tflese cattle 
sold for $6 and $6.50 per hundred on 
the Baltimore market, and the bal- 
ance brought prices ranging from $7 
to $8.35 per hundred on the same mar- 
ket. 

Farmers in western North Carolina 
find profit in the sale of these feed- 
ers, and, with a view to maintaining 


_and improving the supply, they are 


buying high-class registered animals 
of the best beef breeds. During the 
month of February, Dr. C. D. Lowe, 
Assistant Livestock Agent of the 
Southern Railway, acting for Mr. 
Chas. A. Webb, Mr. Haywood Parker 
and Capt. W. T. Weaver, of Asheville, 
visited the Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
farm of Messrs. Escher & Ryan, at 
Irwin, Iowa, and bought for them 21 
head of registered cattle. In addition 
to these, Capt Weaver has recently 
bought a high-class Aberdeen-Angus 
bull from Mr. A. L. French, at Cas- 
cade, Va., and Mr. Parker bought one 
from a breeder in Illinois. Aberdeen- 
Angus herds are also to be establish- 
ed in Western North Carolina by 
Mr. C. E. Orr, of Brevard, and Mr. 
Henry Wood, of Asheville. 

One of the most notable of recent 
purchases of cattle for South Caro- 
lina is that of Mr. Henry Savage, of 
Camden, who has increased his herd 
of registered Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
by buying 20 heifers from Messrs. 
Escher & Ryan. Mr. L. I. Guion and 
Mr. Fred E. Perkins, of Camden, S. 
C., have recently formed a company 
to be known as the Camden Beef Cat- 
tle Farms, taking over Mr. Guion’s 
large herd of registered and grade 
Herefords, which has recently been 


| increased by the purchase of two 


high-class registered bulls and 17 reg- 
istered cows and heifers from the 
herd of Mr. Warren T. McCray, of 
Camden, Ind., and by the purchase of 
136 grade heifers in eastern Tennes- 


|; see. Among feeding operations re- 


ported on in South Carolina is that 
conducted by the Westminster Oil 
& Fertilizer Company, which, with a 
view to insuring a local supply of 
feeders, is arranging to buy a carload 
ot young registered bulls of the Red 
Poll and Hereford breeds, and grade 
heifers to be sold to farmers at cost. 
Among other purchases of pure-bred 


cattle reported on are those of 14 
Aberdeen-Angus by Mr. Freeman 
Suttle, of Felix, Ala., a carload of An- 
gus and Hereford heifers and an An- 
gus bull by Mr. W. B. Haxall, Sr., of 
Middlesburg, Va., and a carload of 
Shorthorn heifers by Mr. F. A. Robey, 
near Unison, Va. 


The Why of Tick Eradication 





HE annual net income of the avers | 


age farmer in the South is amaz- 


ingly small. Costly methods of pro-— 


duction and our “one crop” system 
are largely responsible for this. ; 

As shown in the illustration on the 
front page of a recent issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, profits depend 
largely upon the amount produced per 
acre. The average farmer’s methods 
of production are so costly and the 


amount produced per acre so small — 


that there is practically nothing left 
as a profit. 

There is room for improvement in 
the methods employed on the major- 
ity of our farms. Better preparation 
of soils, the use of better seed, a more 
judicious use of fertilizers and better 
cultivation will help to increase the 
yields per acre. But undoubtedly the 
greatest problem confronting South- 
ern agriculture, as was emphasized in 
an editorial in the April 25 issue of 
The Progressive Farmer, is that of in- 
creasing or maintaining the fertility 
of our soils. 

One often hears the expression 
“worn out” used in connection with 
our soils. Let us be thankful that an 
all-wise Creator so arranged it that 
we cannot wear out soils. We can 
abuse them until they get sick. This 
we have done—planted cotton year 
after year until some of our soils are 
practically dead. 

There is a remedy for this condi- 
tion. The most needed substance in 
the prescription for our sick soils is 
humus. Along with this should go 


mineral fertilizers and it should be. 


kept in mind that the amounts of 
mineral fertilizers that we can use 
with profit depend on the quantity of 
humus in the soil. 

We must have more humus. How 
are we to obtain it? By plowing in 
green manures,—yes, but this is rath- 
er an expensive method. Why not 
get the feeding as well as the larger 
portion of the fertilizing value of 
these crops? By feeding these crops 
to livestock we would get humus 
much more cheaply. But we have the 
proverbial “fly in the ointment” to 
contend with. 

Cattle ticks, the kind that transmit 
“Texas” fever, are prohibiting us from 
having on our farms invaluable ma- 
chines that would supply us with 
milk, meat and humus. We can easily 
grow all the necessary feedstuffs for 
many times the number of cattle that 
are now found on our farms. But 
those pesky ticks are preventing our 
having a class of cattle that it pays 
to “fool with.” 

Before we can amount to much as a 
livestock section we must have better 
bred animals. To get better “blood” 
with which to improve our native 
stuff, we must go into the tick-free 
areas. As a rule it is a losing propo- 
sition, though, to attempt to~ bring 


into tick-infested areas animals that © 
are not immune to tick fever. It has | 


been tried time and time again. 


Thousands of dollars have been lost 7 


in this way. 


More livestock is needed in order % 
that we may obtain humus cheaply. 7 
The kind of livestock that can be™ 


handled with profit do not associate 


very well with fever ticks. Why con- ~ 


tinue to let the few dimes that it 
would cost to clean up the ticks 
“knock us out” of the many dollars 
that would result from this work? 
THOS. M FITZPATRICK. 
Demonstration Agent. 
Jackson County, Ga. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbo¢s will be ready 
to coéperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 
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_BERKSHIRES oe een 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 























Lee’s Premier 3rd, _ $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 ‘eis ei — : 
; ke, the Gran ampion Boar a 
keystone Baron, Duk Stuck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at — prices, 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immun 

Revistered Jersey and Nouneta Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Bey from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONERSHES. pase, 
APBDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. 


Berkshires of Quality 
Figs eight to ten weeks old 

STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 

WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 


mane CESTER WHITES 
have a lot of extra fine 


0. I. 0.1. C’ S havea allfrom prize- 


winning stock. A few choice service boars. Prices 
reasonable. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No.2, Bedford City, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC-JERSEYS: Boars only; Sows all 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 
from champions and — champions. $10 up. 
Ask about them. No so 


. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


BRP DADAABRNOOOemromwromrwr OHOWNOMOWONownwwnwwoowoww sr es ar—r"s 
s 

High-Class Registered Poland Chinas. 

60 Spring Pigs. 

9 Fall Gilts {not bred). 

6 Bred Sows to farrow in September. 

1 Sow and litter of 8 Pigs. 

My herd carries the blood of such noted Northern 
Hogs as Blood Royal, Orient, Spell 2nd, Next in Line, 
Big Blood Royal, and othe 

You cannot beat. this breeding, and my prices are 
much lower than Northern breeders. 


HOYLE MONTGOMERY, 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 

FreAust’ S CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
a bef Soria ing pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
ced r! 


If you went herd headers or show pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kind. 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
ane and highest quality. Also Angus 
Cattle. J. ®. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill 
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—~—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring ee ret by the cele- 


brated Ram, Davison’s 2608. few two and 


pee _ -old registered ewes of the very best 


Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 


Registered Duroc- 
sale at all tfinay Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Southdown Sheep, Essex and Poland China 
ee Hogs, Collie Pups 

ow that until October fn y can fill orders for 

choke 1913 and 1914 Rams and Ewes, for a few Pigs and 
ape caereee Poland Chinas; Collie Pups for immediate 


Getting the Livestock Spirit in 
Georgia 


OWN in Lavonia, Georgia, a few 
days ago they organized a live- 
stock organization and the Times 
thinks it marks the beginning of an 
agricultural revolution in northeast 
Georgia. It is a pity that more ed- 
itors do not take the same keen in- 
terest in farm matters shown by Ed- 
itor Burton in this instance. In a 
double column editorial, he says: 
“Times are changing and with light- 
ning rapidity. With the advent of 
the boll weevil to Georgia a market 
is being created for our products at 
twice the price received four or five 
years ago. The hand that stays the 
production of cotton is pointing the 
way to a bigger, more independent 
and more profitable and easier in- 
dustry. 

“Who ever heard of a beef steer 
selling in the South for $100 till per- 
haps this year? Who ever heard of 
an ordinary scrub heifer selling for 
$50 or $60 by the time she was two 
years old? Who ever heard of an 
ordinary pig selling for $5 by the 
time he was four weeks old? 

“The livestock industry has set the 
woods afire in this section of Georgia 
and the people are already in the 
business for keeps. Many cattle have 
already been purchased to breed and 
others are being shipped in every 
week. The few farmers who are de- 
voting some time to the hog industry 
are finding a far greater demand for 
pigs than they can supply. One of 
the banks of Lavonia has announced 
to the members of the Livestock As- 
sociation that it will lend money at a 
low rate of interest and on two years’ 
time to farmers who wish to purchase 
pure-bred cattle. Expert advice and 
cooperation has been tendered the 
cattle raisers from the railroads, from 
the Federal Government and from 
the State. The people are not fixing 
to commence to get ready to do 
things. They are doing things right 
now. Arrangements are being made 
now to ship a carload of registered 
cattle to this section.” 





Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
Sale of Pure-bred Cattle 


HE Southern cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion will hold its second annual 
meeting at Meridian, Miss, August 
12 and 13, 1914. This influential and 
growing Association, with its 400 ac- 
tive members scattered all over the 
South from New Mexico to North 
Carolina and Virginia, is preparing 
an event of real consequence to the 
cattle interests of the South. In ad- 
dition to a good program of addresses 
by men of national reputation, three 
auction sales of pure-bred beef cattle 
will be held during the afternoons of 
the meeting days. On Wednesday 
afternoon, August 12, the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Roy 
C. Groves, Secretary, Chicago, Ill, 
and the American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association, Chas. Gray, 
Secretary, Chicago, Ill., will each sell 
30 head of pure-bred cattle of their 
respective breeds; and on Thursday 
afternoon, August 13, the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, R. J. Kinzer, Secretary, Kansas 
City, Mo., will sell 30 to 50 head of 
pure-bred Hereford cattle. 

These will be high-class sales con- 
ducted in a high-class manner, and 
should prove a great attraction to 
Southern cattlemen. 

Reduced rates—probably one fare 
plus 25 cents—are expected on all 
railroads. No Southern cattleman in- 
terested in the business can afford to 
miss this meeting. 





The next annual meeting of the 
Livestock Breeders of North Carolina 
is announced for January 19, 20 and 
21, 1915, at Statesville, N. C. In con- 
nection with this meeting there will 
be held an auction sale of Ab- 
erdeen-Angus Cattle under the au- 
spices of the American Aberdeen-An- 
gus Breeders’ Association and the 
North Carolina Beef Breeders’ and 





& Cc G. JONES, Tobacceville, N 


Feeders’ Association. 


North Carolina Berkshires Going to 
Illinois 

ie IS indeed a reversal of the past 

order of things when the South 


ships pure-bred livestock to the 
North. But Pinehurst Farms, Pine- 
hurst, N. C.,, reports the sale of an 


entire carload of pure-bred Berkshire 
hogs to R. W. Leatherbee, Lake Bluff, 
Illinois. These hogs were selected by 
an experienced breeder, Mr. R. R. Lu- 
man, of Aurora, Illinois. Mr. A. M. 
Swinnerton, Manager of Pinehurst 
Farms, is to be congratulated on this 
unusual sale. 


|THE POULTRY YARD| 


Dipping Chickens for Lice—Blue 
Ointment 


Y chickens are infested with lice, 
some of which are as large as 
hog lice. They are only seen on the 
chickens, not in the nests or roosts 
as mites. I use lice killer and sul- 
phur, still Isee them. Please advise.” 


B. A. B. 











Answer by Uncle Jo: There are 
many varieties of lice, mites, fleas 
and other insects infesting poultry. 

The true lice are the long-bodied, 
six-legged vermin, which live on the 
body and among the feathers of a 
chicken. They vary in color and 
shape according to the variety, but 
their effect on the fowl is the same. 
They are not blood-suckers like the 
mites, which are found in the hen- 
houses, but feed on the scales of the 
skin and plumage of their “host.” 
They are a source of great irritation 
to the fowl and, on birds having a 
tender skin may cause troublesome 
skin diseases. Many lice on a young 
chick may cause death; on adult 
fowls, the result may be loss of flesh, 
damaged plumage, and a falling off 
of egg production. The eggs of lice 
hatch in six or seven days, and the 
young mature quickly. A baby louse 
today will be a mother next week. 
Lice are “in season” 12 months in the 
year, but in summer me they are 
more troublesome. 

Since you failed to get resales from 
your way of treating, suppose you 
try mine, which, if properly followed, 
will save further trouble from mites 
for several months. 

My treatment consists of a kero- 
sene emulsion dip. After the chick- 
ens are dry, the use of a little blue 
ointment. The emulsion is made as 
follows: Take four ounces of bar 
soap, dissolve this in two quarts of 
boiling water, and while hot add half 
a gallon of kerosene oil. Churn the 
mixture for five minutes, or until the 
whole forms a creamy yellowish 
mass, which should be jelly-like when 
cold. 

Now, on a warm morning, have a 
tub ready and fill it two-thirds full of 
warm water; add to this one quart of 
the emulsion previously made, and 
stir well. Have the tub near the 
chicken-house, and let an assistant 
hand the chickens out. Now take a 
fowl by the legs and dip her in the 
tub, holding her there until she is wet 
to the hide, and the skin showing— 
about a minute and a half or two 
minutes will suffice. Turn her loose 
and proceed in the same manner with 
the next, and so on until all have been 
dipped. This treatment is only in- 
tended for grown or adult fowls; 
don’t attempt it with young, growing 
stock, 

Procure a small quantity of blue 
ointment, and the next morning, after 
dipping, catch each hen, and with a 
piece of cloth rub well into the skin 
around the vent, a little of the oint- 
ment, and you will not be troubled 
with lice for a long time. 

The ointment has an attraction for 
lice and they will leave all parts of 
the body and settle around the vent, 
and, partaking of the ointment, die. 
Do not use the ointment on hens 
“carrying” chickens, as it may injure 
them, 
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¢ OAKWOOD FARM 


L. CHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 














lf You are interested ina nice 


JERSEY BULL, 


Send and get his picture. 


Dropped Oct. 26, 1913. Dam took 
7 prize at the N. C. State Fair 


Price, $55.00 delivered. 
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thn failed to get the bargains 
in our May sale, now write 
for priceson heifers six 
months old and under. 
Also a few bull calves at 
#50 each. 


PERCY BROWN 
Ewell Farm 
Spring Hiil, Tennessee. 


HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are ; 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or r Wire 
H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, 4% 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE 














; 














Young Bulls and Heifers. Service Bulls. 
Price ————— Best Breeding. 


AN FARM, 
Box P, L. W. JARMAN, Porterdale, Ga. 


Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us Soreigee. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, —s INENCE KY. 


HOLSTEINS 














Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To promote general prosperity and 
their own business, bankers in many 
parts of the country are buying pure- 
bred Holsteins by the carload and sell- 
ing them on time to the farmers of the 
community. 

Every year it becomes clearer that 
with large yield cows the cost of milk 
and butter production can be brought 
down to @ point that makes dairying 
profitable, 

A herd of pure-bred Holsteins is an in- 
vestment that combines safety with large 
dividends, 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 

Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Saddlers, 
Jacks and 


Percherons 
Closing 








15 Saddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
and 63 Jacks and Percherons. Many of the Mares 
have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 
Stallions in the State. e have more good fox- 
walking Stallions, Mares and Geldings than can be 
found on any other farm. At the 1914 Cuban Nat’l 


Stock Show we wan Ist fox-walking Stallions, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th om fox-walking Mares. Write 
your wants today, all our stock nly e sold 


as 
to wind up the estate of the late H. T. Bro 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 
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+ whe hog =A EF Finished Lumber 
ber mirute Always Sells 


7 work it up—get 
that sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 
boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
~makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
$05 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N.@e 
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aan 
Special June Sale—Eggs and Sreeders at Half Price. 


Reds, both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. Winners 
for sale. Mrs. J. C. Deaton. Landis, N. GC. 
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HELP WANTED 


mthihhorombammnnnmmpb arta ie 
Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money.required, 








borhood, 


L. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute Pl., Chicage 








The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 





Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Ali rights reserved 








Ghad. .. .nksc ccccee pie oS ke a be 6006 The hero 
MOC] TUPMer .ecccscccccsecceses Chad's host 
Bheligne: . 0020 cccs.06 Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dotph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon .....e64. Joel Turner’s neighbor 


and bitter enemy 
Dawe and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
WATSD Hagel... ccsccccvcss The Schoolmaster 


SYNOPSIS 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
vather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
home, and the next morning they leave 
®er the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home. Late im the afternoon they meet five 
beye with a dog, “Whizzer,”’ and a fight en- 
gues between the two dogs and their owners, 
im which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
ky the former. The two waifs soon win @ 
place in the hearts of their new friends, an@ 
Chad is sent to school along with Melissa. 
The school-master takes a special interest 
in Chad, telling him stories of “The Blue- 
grass,’ and fires in the boy the ambition to 
make a name for himself in that glorious 
country. 


CHAPTER V.—(Continued) 


That night, they tied up at Jackson 
—to be famous long after the war as 
the seat of a bitter mountain-feud. At 
noon the next day, they struck “the 
Wahrrers” (Narrows), where the riv- 
er ran like a torrent between high 
steep walls of rock, and where the 
men stood to the oars watchfully and 
the old Squire stood upright, watch- 
ing every movement of the craft; for 
“bowing” there would have meant de- 
struction to the raft and the death of 
them all. That night they were in 
Beattyville, whence they floated next 
day, along lower hills and, now and 
then, past a broad valley. Once Chad 





looked at the school-master—he won- 
dered if they were approaching the 
Bluegrass—but Caleb Hazel smiled 
and shook his head. And had Chad 
waited another half hour, he would 
not have asked the question, even 
with his eyes, for they swept between 
high cliffs again—higher than he had 
yet seen. 

That night they ran from dark to 
dawn, for the river was broader and 
a brilliant moon was high; and, all 
night, Chad could hear the swish of 
the oars, as they floated in mysterious 
silence past the trees and the hills 
and the moonlit cliffs, and he lay on 
his back, looking up at the moon and 
the stars, and thinking about the land 
to which he was going and of Jack 
back in the land he had left; and of 
little Melissa. She had behaved very 
strangely during the last few days 
before the boy had left. She had not 
been sharp with him, even in play. 
She had been very quiet—indeed, she 
scareely spoke a word to him, but 
she did little things for him that she 
had never done before, and she was 
unusually kind to Jack. Once, Chad 
found. her crying behind the barn, 
and then she was very sharp with 
him, and told him to go away and 
cried more than ever. Her little face 
looked very white, as she stood on 
the bank, and, somehow, Chad saw it 
all that night in the river and among 
the trees and up among the stars, but 
he little knew what it all meant to 
him or to her. He thought of the 


Turners back at home, and he could 
see them sitting around the big fire— 
Joel with his pipe, the old mother 
spinning flax, Jack asleep on the 





If you have not used it lately, 


try it now 





Arbuckles’ is a good, pure, honest coffee. It is 
just the healthful, stimulating drink you need. 


A cup of it in the morning will start 
you right — full of vim and energy for 
the day’s work. And acup at night will 
make your entire dinner taste so much 


better. 


Arbuckles’ Coffee is always right, al- 
ways dependable, always 16 ounces to 
the pound. If you haven’t tried it lately, 
doso now. Your first cup will show you 
why there is more Arbuckles’ sold than 
all other packaged coffees put together. 
Get a package today at your grocer’s. 


ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 


Ariosa (whole bean) or the new Ground 
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Write for New 
Premium: Catalog 

This watchis oneof 
the famous Arbuckle 
premiums. Get your 
copy of our big new 
catalog of 150 other 
valuable premiums. 
Write now, 
Address Arbuckle Bros., 
71-J Water St., New York 




















hearth, and Melissa’s big, solemn eyes 
shining from the dark corner where 
she lay wide-awake in bed and, when 
he went to sleep, her eyes. followed 
him in his dreams. 

When he awoke, the day was just 
glimmering over the hills, and the 
chill air made him shiver, as he built 
up the fire and began to get break- 
fast ready. At noon, that day, though 
the cliffs were still high, the raft 
swung out into a broader current, 
where the water ran smoothly and, 
once, the hills parted and, looking 
past a log-cabin on the bank of the 
river, Chad saw a stone house—relic 
of pioneer days—and, farther out, 
through a gap in the hills, a huge 
house with great pillars around 
it and, on the hill-side, many sheep 
and fat cattle and a great barn. There 
dwelt one of the lords of the Blue- 
grass land, and again Chad looked to 
the school-master and, this time, the 
school-master smiled and nodded as 
though te say: 

“We're getting close now, Chad.” 
So Chad rose to his feet thrilled, and 
watched the scene until the hills shut 
it off again. One more night and one 
more dawn, and, before the sun rose, 
the hills had grown smaller and 
smaller and the glimpses between 
them more frequent and, at last, far 
down the river, Chad saw a column 
of smoke and all the men on the raft 
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the mountains. Was there anything 
that Caleb Hazel had not told him? 
The haze over the town was now visi 
ble, and soon they swept past tall 
chimneys puffing out smoke, greag 
warehouses covered on the outside 
with weather-brown tin, and, straight 
ahead—Heavens, what a _ bridge!— 
arching clear over#@the river and cove 
ered like a house, from which people 
were looking down on them as they 
swept under. There were the houses, in. 
two rows on the streets, jammed up 
against each other and without any 
yards. , And people! Where had so 
many people come from? Close to 
the river and beyond the bridge wag 
another great mansion, with tall pil- 
lars; about it was a green yard, ag. 
smooth as a floor, and Negroes and 
children were standing on the out- 
skirting. stone wall looking down -at. 


them as they floated by. And another J 


great house still, and a big gardem 
with little paths running through it 
and more patches of that strange 
green grass. Was that bluegrass? 
It was, but it didn’t look blue and it 
didn’t look like any other grass Chad 
had ever seen. Below this bridge wag 
another bridge, but not so high, and, 
while Chad looked, another black 
monster on wheels went crashing 
over it, 

Tom and the school-master were 
working the raft slowly to the shore 





before. 


Shepherd” every week that comes. 


| & got miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” just because you may not have read what has gone 
The condensed outline of the story to date, given in small type at the 
beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the middle of the 
story, will enable you to know all that has: gone before and prepare you for 
enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join 
the thousands of readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Little 








took off their hats and shouted. The 
end of the trip was near, for that 
black column meant the Capital! 

Chad trembled on his feet and his 
heart rose into his throat, while Ca- 
leb Hazel seemed hardly less moved. 
His hat was off and he stood motion- 
less, with his face uplifted, and his 
grave eyes fastened on that dark col- 
umn as though it rose from the pillar 
of fire that was leading him to some 
promised !fand, 

As they rounded the next curve, 
some monster swept out of the low 
hills on the right, with a shriek that 
startled the boy almost into terror 
and, with a mighty puffing and rum- 
bling, shot out of sight again. The 
school-master shouted to Chad, and 
the Turner brothers grinned at him 
delightedly: 

“Steam-cars !” they cried, and Chad 
nodded back gravely, trying to hold 
in his wonder. 

Sweeping around the next curve, 
another monster hove in sight with 
the same puffing and a long “h-o-o-t !” 
A monster on the river and moving 
up stream steadily, with no oar and 
no man in sight, and the Turners and 
the school-master shouted again. 
Chad’s eyes grew big with wonder 
and he ran forward to see the little 
rickety steamboat approach and, with 
wide eyes, devoured it, as it wheezed 
and labored up-stream past them— 
watched the thundering. stern-wheel 
threshing the water into a wake of 
foam far behind it and flashing its 
blades, water-dripping in the sun— 
watched it till it puffed and wheezed 
and labored on out of sight. Great 
Heavens! to think that he—Chad— 
was seeing all that! 

About the next bend, more but thin- 
ner columns of smoke were visible. 
Soon the very hills over the capital 
could be seen, with little green wheat 
fields dotting them and, as. the raft 
drew a little closer, Chad could see 
houses on the hills—more strange 
houses of wood and stone, and porch- 
es, and queer towers on them from 
which glistened shining points. 

“What’s them?” he asked. 

“Lightnin’-rods,” said Tom, and 
Chad understood, for the school-mas- 
ter had told him about them back in 





now, and, a little farther down, Chad 
could see more rafts tied up—rafts,, 


rafts, nothing but rafts on the river, ~ 


everywhere! Up the bank a mighty, 
buzzing was going on, amid a cloud 

of dust, and little cars with logs on 

them were shooting about amid the 

gleamings of many saws, and, now 

and then, a log would leap from the 

river and start up toward that dust- 

cloud with glistening iron teeth sunk: 
in one end and a long iron chain. 
stretching up along a groove built. 
of boards—and Heaven only knew. 
what was pulling it up. On the 

bank was a stout, jolly-looking man,. 
whose red, kind face locked familiar. 
to Chad, as he ran down shouting a 

welcome to the Squire. Then the raft 

slipped alongside another raft, Tom 

sprang aboard it with the grape-vine 

cable, and the school-master leaped” 
aboard with another cable from the, 
stern, . 

“Why, boy, cried the stout mam 
“Where’s yo’ dog?” Then Chad ree 
cognized him, for he was none other 
than the cattle-dealer who had give 
him Jack. 

“T left. him at-home.” 

“Ts he all right?” 

“VYes—I reckon.” 

“Then I'd like to have him back 
again.” 

Chad smiled and shook his head. 

“Not much.” 

“Well he’s the best sheep-dog on 
earth.” 

The raft slowed up, creaking—slow< 
er—straining and creaking, and stop+ 
ped. The trip was.over, and thé 
Squire had made his “record,” for the 
red-faced man whistled incredulously 
when the old man told him what day 
he had left Kingdom Come. 


(Continued next week) 





ALL—EQUALLY RIGHT—OR 
WRONG 


Former President Taft told this little story 
to illustrate the puzzling character of a ceré 
tain public question: 

I feel about that question very much a# 
the man did who came across a creek whichy 
as some one told him, was called the Saska= 
schiqualie Creek. He asked a resident of 
the neighborhood how they spetied the names 
The native said, “Some spells it one wave 
and some spells it another, but in my judg* 
meant there ain't any correct way of spelling@ 
t” 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 





July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

(2) What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 











LIMITING EXPENSES TO INCOME 





Don’t Use Your Capital Stock to Pay 
Salaries—Some Errors That Should 
Be Avoided in the Management of 
Codperative Associations 


WILL accept’ the management 
under pledge to the shareholders 
that I will not permit expenses to be 
greater than the profits of the busi- 
ae ness,” said the new 
manager of a co- 
Operative associa- 
tion in this State 
when he was elec- 
ted last January. 
And he is living up 
to his promise. 
But he hasn’t held 
the place of busi- 
ness open all the 
time. He charges 
only for service 
rendered and for the actual time em- 
ployed. He puts in the time when 
not working for the Association on 
his own farm. ° 
a» es 8 
The premature death of nearly all 
cooOperative ventures is caused by em- 
ploying servants for full time, on reg- 
ular salaries, regardless of income. A 
few hundred men usually put their 
money together and incorporate the 
company, hire a man by the year at a 
fixed salary, even before a dollar’s 
worth of patronage has been secured. 
Under nothing but uncertainty the 
business starts. with heavy fixed ex- 
pénses. The expected patronage fails 
to come along to support the business 
and expenses are paid, not from ac- 
cruing profits, but from the capital 
stock paid in. The directors meet in a 
few months and make the discovery 
that the association is not paying ex- 
penses, but they don’t want to break 
the contract with the manager whom 
they have employed for the year. At 
the end of the year they find that it 
has required nearly all the capital 
Stock to pay the manager’s salary and 
other expenses. The mistake in the 
beginning, which caused the disaster, 
was in assuming fixed expenses for a 
long period of time during the experi- 
mental stage of the undertaking. In 
new enterprises the directors should 
meet and audit the books and take 
Stock once a month and either limit 
the expenses to income or close up 
the business except one or two days 
in the week. It is much better to let 
@ Cooperative association remain in- 
active and keep the capital stock at 
Par than to run it at a loss to the sub- 
scribers, The failure of a codperative 
enterprise usually stops codperative 
effort in that locality for at least one 
generation, 





MR. GREEN. 


se 3 

, With the exception of certain per- 
lods of the year it isn’t a good busi- 
ness policy to keep open a small co- 
operative business except one or two 
days in the week, In the Farmers’ 
Union we ought to be able to educate 
our members to realize the impor- 
tance of concert of action and it 
ought not to be difficult for us to train 
ourselves in the kind of team work 
that will make it practical for all of 
us go to town on the same day. By 
so Ging it will eliminate the neces- 
sity of paying the manager to sit 


down at the place of our codperative 
business and wait and “fish” for trade. 
Economy of distribution can never be 
effected except by a change of our ex- 


pensive individual ways and habits of | 


doing things. In our codperative dis- 
tributive enterprises it represents an 
inexcusable waste to keep a man at 
our place of business six days in the 
week to do six hundred dollars’ worth 


of business when he could handle this | 


amount of business in one day, if we 
ever get enough of the cooperative 
spirit to establish “trade days” and go 
to town only on these days. System 
and concert of action will eliminate 
waste of time, which is equivalent to 
a waste of moncy. 
se * 

If there is any warning that I would 
emphasize more than any other it is 
this: Don’t let the salaries and ex- 
penses of your codperative associa- 
tions absorb the capital stock! The 
directors owe it to the shareholders 
to see that the business pays ex- 
penses, if it runs. If you can not pay 
expenses close the doors and stop ex- 
penses until you can devise some plan 
to make it self-supporting. You will 
thereby protect your capital stock, 
and as long as you keep the capital 
stock safe you have a chance to win. 


}. Z.G. 


WORK OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL 
- COMMITTEE 


Four Important Duties They Should 
Not-Neglect 


oo is no more important local 
official in the State than the dis- 
trict school committeeman, for upon 
him more than upon. any other one 
thing depends the 
success of the pub- 
lic school. Without 
his 
eration and hearty 
support the school 
will, in a measure, 
be a failure. 

One duty of the 
school committee 
is that which re- 
lates to the care of 
the school property of the district or 
township. These committees are en- 
trusted with the care and custudy of 
all schoolhouses, sites, libraries, ap- 
paratus, etc., with full power to con- 
trol the same as they may deem best 
for the interest of the schools and 
the cause of education. Is this duty 
always performed with due diligence? 
I have heard of cases where the 
school building remained unlocked 
from the close of one school term to 
the other. I have learned of schools 
where the windows have been raised 
and crowds of boys and young men 
would congregate there, play cards in 
the house, and no action taken by the 
committee. These things are not gen- 
eral, just an isolated case here and 
there, but they should never occur 
anywhere nor at any time. 


Another duty of the committee is 
to take the school census of the dis- 
trict each year and report the same to 
the county superintendent of schools. 
This is another very easy duty to per- 
form, but it is sometimes honored 
more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance. The superintendent here 
has every year just a few schools 
where it seems almost an impossibil- 
ity to obtain the census at all Con- 
ditions in other counties are no bet- 
ter, so I have been told by many su- 
perintendents. What is the trouble? 
Just a little carelessness and neglect, 
putting off until tomorrow what 
should be done today. The school 
law makes it the duty of the commit- 
tee to see that a copy of this census 
is furnished to the teacher at the 
opening of the term—a very import- 
ant duty by the way, but quite a 
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built in 1876 is still being run today. 
threshers are built in all sizes. 


nothing but Frick Machines, 


Mitchell or Yancey counties,” 
Traction and Portable Engines, 
@ thresher, 


price. It'll pay you to do this, 


ORE MONEY FOR YOUR GRAIN 


OU want a thresher that will thresh clean from the 
straw—that will give more bushels—and make 
your seed command a higher price. 
secure the utmost from your grain crop, thresh it with 


A FRICK GRAIN THRESHER 


The Frick Threshers are the most dependable, thorough, threshers built today. 
We've been building big farm machinery for years. 
on gra Me way we build machinery, 

ere is the eclipse No, 4 that only r 
4 to 6 H.P, with a capacity of 30 to 50 bushels per hour. Pn pe Br 
oughly cleans wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat, 
There is our big ‘‘Landis Eclipse’’—a combination of everything good in threshing. 
You'll find we have just the machine you need. 
One man writes, 
every way—has the best reputation of any thresher that ever mashed mud in 
Easy terms—Special 

Saw mills. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write us for our free illustrated catalogue, giving full information and get our 
Our catalogue shows why. 
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If you want to 


An old 6 A.P, Frick Engine 
Our 


It threshes and thor- 
It weighs but 2,800 pounds. 


Hundreds of farmers will have 
“The No. 4 did perfect work in 


discount for cash. Steam 
Don’t take any chances in buying 


Send for it today! 











active codp- . 


number of teachers have notified me, 
from first to last that they were un- 
able to get such a list, and have ap- 
plied to the office for the copy there 
on. file or a duplicate of.same. This 
carelessness is inexcusable. If the 
school committeemen themselves do 
not obey the law, how can they ex- 
pect the teachers to live up to its 
provisions? If you expect others to 
go in a certain way, you should walk 
that way occasionally yourself. It 
is, too, the duty of the committee to 
keep all the school registers on file 
in the office of the chairman of that 
body. Is this duty always perform- 
ed? If not, why not? 

Another duty of the committee is 
to keep a record of the receipts and 
expenditures of the district. This is 
a duty that certainly should be at- 
tended to, but is such always the 
case? A number of letters each year 
come to the office of the superintend- 
ent here asking for a statement as to 
the funds. This need not be if the 
committee discharged its duty in this 
respect. Section 4151 of the school 
law states that the committee shall 
not give an order on the county 
treasurer unless the funds to pay it 
are in the treasury, or in other words, 
they must not overdraw. It is not 
drawing on the imagination to say 
that dozens of claims have been sent 
in to the office every year approved 
by the committeemen for a greater 
‘amount thay was to the credit of the 
district. These are only a few of the 
duties of the local boards. 

There are many duties that are not 
even mentioned in the school law 
which are as binding on the commit- 
teeman as some of those which have 
been specified. Perhaps the greatest 
duty which they are required to per- 
form at all is that of the selection of 
a teacher. This is the strategic point 
in all the work. If a mistake is made 
here it is necessarily fatal, for, as is 
the teacher so is the school. Then it 
is the duty of every member of the 
school committee who has the inter- 
ests of the school at heart to visit the 
teacher now and then, advise him if 
need be, encourage him in case you 
see anything which meets your ap- 
proval, at least you can lend your 
presence to the school for an hour or 
so. Coc. Ww. 





A Union picnic is to be held at 
Stanhope, N. C., July 11, with Dr. J. 
M. Templeton as speaker. Everybody 
invited to come and bring a well filled 
basket. 
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Frick Company, 
Southern Depository 
Salisbury, N. C. 


’ Factory, WAYNESBOR®, PA. 





Large stock carried at the prin- 
cipal machinery centers. 


STAR PEA HULLER 


® Our 1912 STAR is Pea 
ri Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas = need a 





12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 


~ any machine? - They are 
made in four sizes, 10to6e ~ 
bushels peas 


yf hour. 
Write for full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Buller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENY 


(improved Star Huller) ~ 





The South Carolina State Meeting 
at Anderson 


AST week we published the official 
program of the next annual meet- 
ing. The officers of the State Union © 
wish to make this meeting a review ~ 
of what the Union has done to-im- 
prove the social and business life of 
the State; and to plan for greater 
things in the future. It is desired 
that the membership from all over 
the State in as large numbers as pos- 
sible attend this meeting, with their 
minds and notebooks filled with the 
good that has come to their neigh- 
borhoods through the Union and the 
cooperation it has promoted. 
i ae 


The State Officers have invited ail 
Local Unions to be represented be- 
cause it is only in this way that a 
complete list of the good that has 
been done can be made. By. reason 
of the fact that so many Local Unions 
have suspended, with all those in 
good standing represented, much, 
very much, that the Union has done 
will not be brought out at this con- 
ference. But it is hoped that enough 
will be shown to give the membership 
renewed courage to go home and 
reclaim the suspended Unions. 

sk * 


Another reason for the invitation 
to the Local Unions is that it is more 
and more being recognized, what this 
writer has all along claimed: that the 
Local Union is the basis of all true 
usefulness and growth. Without live 
Local Unions doing something for 
their own neighborhoods, the County 
Union will not have much force; 
without strong County Unions the 
State Union cannot do big things; 
and with State Unions crippled be- 
cause of the weakness of County and 
Local Unions, the National Union 
may have a chance to live, but that 


is all. 
E. W. D. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
Worth Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not’ accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send'a letter to each of 
the 30,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts’ less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
Known on application. 








editions made 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


The Benbow Farms always have oT. 
cows. W. E.. Benbow, Oak Ridge, | N. 


For Sale—Berkshire pigs, Guernsey bull 
claves, Also the best saddle horse in Raleigh 
«drives well and is gentle. Write today. 
Address Box 426, Raleigh, N. C., 














Registered Essex, 
China pigs, 





Duroc- -Jersey, 
sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young's strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptiy and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co.,, 
Qffice, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 


Poland- 
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ARSENATE 
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OF LEAD 


The Standard of excellence—the pioneer brand. Highest in quality— 
most effective in results. 


Used the world over. 


Not always the lowest 


in price but always cheapest inthe end. Absolutely necessary for 


Cotton, Truck Gardens, Army Worm, Fruit, Tobacco. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 


Send for Booklet. 





52 Broad Street, a Mass. : 











Our Educational Directory 








| MACHINERY 


For Sale—Benthal Peanut Picker (new). 
B® Day, Trenton, S. C, 


Bargains—Engines—steam, oil gasoline; 
new or second-hand; all sizes. Gins, thresh- 
ers, belting, etc. Tate Machinery Supply 
Co, Littleton, N. Cc, 

















ROCKS, 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm,. Asheboro, N. C, 


Buy your Barred Rock Cockerels Now— 
Extra good strain. Write today. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 





Randolph Poul- 


























HELP WANTED and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. [Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Wanted—Man to make tobacco on shares. | Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
#4.G. Bobbitt, Littleton, N, ton; 8. C. 
Wanted—White girl or woman, as helper, 
imfamily of four. Maggie Brinkley, Gliden, | SEEDS AND PLANTS 
North Carolina, 
Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- ' 
ple to distribute religious literature; salary CLOVER 
$60 a month, Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- For Sale—Bur Clover Seed in Bur—One 
lamta, Ga. dollar per bushel. Further information, 
Wanted at Once—White settled woman write << to C. 'T- Rona lanes Scotland Neck, N. C. 
or girl, to do cooking and ironing. Good For Sale—Bur Clover Beed— $1. 25 bushel. 
wages and expenses, Address, L, G. Brock, | One registered Jersey cow, $12 One reg- 
Cades, S. C. istered Holstein bull calf, $60. “Little Rock 
Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—wWith our Dairy” Harm, HOCK Mount, N. = ees. 
big three sheet map and livestock chart, OATS, 
Address, “Map Department,’’ The Progres- " = - 
: “papers : For Sale—Winter Gray or Turf Oats—In 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. ten-bushel lots, 70 cents per bushel, f.0.b. 


“Where Are the Dead?’’'—We want agents 
to, sell our new book of 427 pages, entitled 
“Where Are the Dead?” from a noted minis- 
ter’s viewpoint; the Bible being used as au- 
thority. This book is amarvelous conception 
and’ exposition of the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, It is truly the twentieth century light, 
versus the dark age theories. Everyone is 
interested in the subject, “Where Are the 
Dead?” This book tells you. Outfit sent on 
receipt of 15 cents, Best terms; order outfit 
at once, Complete book sent postpaid on 
reeeipt of price, $1.50. Phillips-Boyd Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. F., Atlanta, Ga., 
Dallas, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 


Highest Type Berkshire Pigs for Sale. 
Jne,. B:. Humble, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Bershires—One pig, 
six, dollars, 2 or more $5; 7. weeks old. W. 
H, Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


























E. R. Miller, Fentress, Va. 


POTATOES, 


Catawba Yam Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000. 
Cash with order. Immediate delivery. R. 
H. Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Southern Queen Potato Slips—$1.25 per 
1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order now. 
J. M. Huffman, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, 
Box 30. 

Early Triumph Potato Plants—Earliest, 
best. yielder, best keeper, best for the mar- 
ket, best for table use. Pure and free from 














diseases. Improved five years. Price, $1.50 
per thousand. 10,000 or more, $1. Prompt 
delivery. L, T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


~ ‘Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo, M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26.. Concord, Ga. 








BRINGING UP THE FARM AND THE FARM BOY 





. To grow crops and yet not wear out his soil. 
use ot fertilizers. 3. To 


trees. Is your Boy learning these 
Write for Catalogue to 





HORTICULTURAL CLASS 
an can a boy learn about farming at the Agricultural College that he does not usully learn at home ? 


2. To understand the composition, mixing, and economic 
feed animals cheaply, to raise them 
4. To recognize harmful insects and diseases and to fight them successfully. 5. 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, West Raleigh, N. C.. 


wisely, and to care for them when they are sick. 


To bud, graft, prune and spray. 








rected to this one purpose. 


Tuition free to all 
ber 22, 1914, 





East Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public os eye of North Carolina, 
For catalog or other information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, pe 


Greenville, S. C. 






Every energy is di- 
agree toteach. Fall Term begins Septem: 





Duroc-Jerseys—Both sexes. All ages. 
EB, Lints, Sutherland, Va, 


Defender and Professor Duroc Pigs—Price 
reasonable. Paul. Finch, Prairie, Miss, 


Wil Exchange pet. Squirrel for Duroc pig, 
Answer quick. Marion Mace, Centenary, S. C. 


Ww. 











For Sale—Choice registered Duroc-Jersey 
pigs; sired by Col’s Picture 48015, double 
champion; winning first premium and Ree 
serve Championship at Virginia State Fair, 
1913. Col’s Picture is by the Junior Cham- 
pion, Chief’s: Picture 41493; The Fuller View 
Stock Farm, Home of Pure Breds, Ashton, 
North Carolina, 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill; Va. 


0. I, €. HOGS 


For Sale or Exchange—Registered O, I. C, 
boar, Silver strain, 3.years old. W. A. Blue, 
Aberdeen, N. C. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Angus Cattle—Bull calves, cows and heif- 
ers.. An exceptionally fine mature herd bull. 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va. 


JERSEYS, 


For. Sale—Fine Jersey Cows—Some fresh. 
No ticks. Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs. J. C. 
Pass, Larson, N. C. 


~ For Sale—Fifteen Young Jersey Heifers— 
From, grade cows by Biltmore bull. Selling 
beeause barn is crowded. Also one mare 
col, two and a half years, half standard 
bred.. Ernest H. Kaminer, Arden, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Heifers—Bred. First 
cheek for $100 gets 18 months old heifer. 
First check for $25 gets three months old 
bull calf. 106 head for sale. John W. Robin- 
son, President, Catawba Creamery Co., New- 
ton, N, C, 








Satis- 
Chamings, 





























SHEEP. 


A. Few Choice Shropshire Buck Lambs— 
$10.. R. W.. Scott, Haw River, N. C, 








HORSES. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
C. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder's oo Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

















pDoGs. 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va, 
Seotch Collie). Puppies—From imported 


stoek, Goldem sable; full white points. $5 
each, Will take: well bred: poultry, pigs or 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
Caladium bulbs, and a full line of green- 
house and bed@ing plants. Ask for catalog, 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, N. . 


Summer Cabbage Plants—Damp moss and 
oiled paper on roots of each bundle of fifty. 
Send 40 cents for 100; 75 cents for 200; $1.50 
for 500, by mail, $1 for 500. $1.50 for 1.000, 
by express. Celery, 50 cents for 100, $1 for 
300, by mail. Wakefield Plant Farms, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, by ex- 
press; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000,, $15. Pep- 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, “Provi- 
dence,” ‘Norton Yam," “Nancy Hall,’”’ and 
“Sugar Yam," $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c, 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 














from salary. Positions. guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont. Business Coll®ge. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





Summer Offer—Any course in school, five 
dollars per month. Short time only—be 
quick. Leading telegraph school of South, 
solidly established. Western Union supplies 


used; main line wires used; expert instruc- 
tors. The Company call on us for more 
graduates than able supply. If you want 


work we can put you to it. 
Shorthand, Penmanship, 
Spence’s Business School, 


Book-keeping, 
Typewriting, etc. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 











Young Men and Ladies—Learn Telegra- 
phy, Railway Agency, Typewriting and Tel- 
egraph Penmanship. Our school established 
twenty-six years. Indorsed by Railway Offil- 
cials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for our graduates. Course completed 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 
guaranteed under written contract. Rapid 
promotion. Big descriptive catalog free. 
Write today. Great opportunities in the 
railway service. Southern School of Teleg- 
raphy. Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail delivered any Southern Express Com- 











pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 
For Sale—One telephone switchboard, 30- 


line capacity. Reason for selling: too small 
for our business. Used three years. Guil- 
ford, Tele phone Co., Guilford College, N.C. 


“Best Home Canners—All sizes; latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels; Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- 

















sheep. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 











tanooga, Tenn, 



































Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 





~~ Guilford County Farms for “Sale—J. A. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C. 

For Sale—Improved Farm—Three hundred 
acres. A. S. Carrington, Stem 

Two Big Bargains—One ten, one five-acre 
truck farm, improved. Thomas Bates, San- 
ford, Florida, 














Level Lands in Small Tracts—5 years’ 
credit. No cash down. Write, J. J. Little- 
john, Albany, Ga. 





Send for Free Booklet—All About Lg oY el : 
and Their Cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 5 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- Agricultural and a 
ington, D. C. qi 

Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We ; 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write Mechanical College P 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 4 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. For the Colored Race {| 

Wanted—Location short leaf pine timber, ? % 
one to five million, Must stand thick and Open All the Year Round 5 
long bodied, suitable for framing. Will be- : 
gin cutting immediately. Price must be For Males Only. i 
reasonable, This advertisement for timber t Os 
owners only. Address, Hallowell and Sou- Board, Lodging and Tuition ; 
der, Raleigh, N. C, $7.00 per Month g 

A 4 ‘ 

OUR LAND EXCHANGE For Free Tuition Address d 

We do not extend our general advertising quaran- P 
toe to land advertisements, because every y purehas: J. B. DUDLEY, President, ' 
ould see land for himse ‘ore buying. 

no man is itted to offer es for sale in our ‘e GREENSBORO, N. C. 7 

paper unless he shows us sa 

to his honesty.and ao renponaniatity, —— 





Farm for Sale—200 acres red land, mile of 
Richland, half of it level, stream on place; 
5-room house, 2 tenant houses; fine road; 
go Terms, half cash, balance easy. FP, 

. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


~Farm—Two miles from Washington, N. C, 





for sale. Four hundred acres. Two: hun- 
dred in high state of cultivation, level and 
well drained. Eight-room house, large up- 


to-date barn, good water, plenty of stock and 
farming implements. Fine tobacco: land; 
Will sell with grown crop. Delivery can be 
made at any time. Terms very easy. Jona~ 
than Havens, Washington, N. C. 





Buy a Farm in the Famous Blue Ridge 
Section—Write for pamphlet. E. B. Freee 
man, Dana, N. C, 





~ astern North Carolina Farms for Sale—- 
Five ta one thousand acre tracts. Write for 








circular, Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 
For Sale— Near Brinkleyville, 100 a acres 
unimproved land, $17.50 per acre quick 
buyer. Further information, address, é. HH. 
Harrison, Jr, Brinkleyville, N. C. 
700 Acres Level Black Loam (cut-over 


pine timber land)—1%miles from Columbia, 
N. C., County Seat of Tyrrell County. Price, 
$6, 000. J. B. Finch, Cortland, Ohio. 


Farm Land for Sale—3,400 acres well lo- 
cated. Not cheap, run-down farm, but one 
of best in the State. Invesigate and be con- 
vinced. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sa Sale—Fine grain, grass. and_ stock 
farm, 350 acres; six miles from Chase City. 
yood buildings and orchard: 50 acres nice 
bottom land. Cheap at $6,000, For full 
particulars, and new list of other farms, 
write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia, 























Farm for Sale—1,090 Acres—Seven miles 
from Stony Creek, Atlantic Coast Line; This 
farm runs up to Sussex Court House, High 
School and Church. Local and long distance 
telephone in the house. Fine bright tobacco 
land; open land sufficient to work twenty 
horses; extra fine dwelling of ten rooms in 
as pretty grove as in the State of Virginia. 
Price, twenty-five thousand dollars, wit 
easy terms, R. F. Moss, Booker, Va. 


For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘True td 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil; Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to+| 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and) 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere: On®& 














hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing;, 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc, Ken 
bridge, Va. 

When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres* 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilit# 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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-not keeping the eggs all in one bucket 





. because of Daddy’s crop being caught 
in the terrible early summer drouth. 


.that grow without cultivation; 
-if we do our share we are very apt to 
wharvest some good crops and are not 
“completely floored by unseasonable 
“weather at a certain season of the 


8 Se ee 


Saturday, July 11, 1914} 
SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Care of the Colt—It Pays to Keep 
Something Growing All the Year 
—Sowing Peas in Corn 


F COURSE, the colt was right in 

the way out there when his dam 
was working in the harvest field; but 
still Jim shouldn’t have got out of 
patience and called 
him a d colt, 
and I suggested to 
him that the colt 





would be better 
off if separated 
from the dam; 


given some crush- 
ed oats and bran, 





and a.place to 
sleep in a dark 
MR. FRENCH box stall. during 


the time the mare was at work. 

Jim ‘lowed that I was right, possi- 
bly; but then he said: “It was so 
much trouble to fix tor takin’ care of 
him in that way.” It just seemed to 
me that the time he was wasting—by 
having the colt getting in the way of 
his machines during the working | 
hours—was worth far more to him | 
than the time it would take each | 
morning to fix a little feed and water | 
for the colt in the stable. Then, of 
coursé=the colt would be far better | 
off where he could rest and grow 
than he would be dragging around 
the fields, tired out. Draft-bred colts 
will secure all the exercise they need 
while with the mare in the pasture 
at night. The main business of the 
colt for the first eight months of his 
life should be to eat and sleep and 
grow. They will harden up all right 
in the pasture when they are past one 
year old. 





x * * 
That is a homely old.saying about 


but there is a lot of sense in it. And 
‘I believe it would be a good plan for 
all the single crop fellows to commit 
the thing to memory. I wonder how 
many families will be short of the ne- 
cessities of life the coming winter 


* * * 


We like on our farm to have winter 
growing crops, summer growing crops 
—crops that are cultivated and those 
then 


year. And, too, our labor is more 
evenly distributed over the year. I 
wish more of my friends all over the 
Southeast would try a little more of 
this diversification, beginning this 
coming fall with a field of winter oats, 
and in the Piedmont a field of wheat. 
Then a small field seeded to grass 





and clover alone, a patch of crimson 
clover, of course, and it is a good plan 
to sow white blooming German clover 
with the oats. 
a ae 

To sow peas in the cornfield very 
late, or not to sow—that is the ques- 
tion that is bothering a good many 
men just now. My experience has 
been that quick maturing peas, sown 
as late as July 10, in fields where the 
corn is a light crop will generally pay 
in the feed and fertilizer produced. 
But where corn is making the sort of 
crop we ought to make—50 to 70 
bushels per acre—my advice is to 
leave the peas out and put the money 
the peas would have cost into crim- 
son clover seed, to be sown on well- 
disked land after the corn has been 
cut and put in the shock. Nine years 
out of ten, when we get the corn 
yields we should have, we get prac- 
tically no growth on late-sown peas, 
and the one year when we do get 
Some growth is that rare year when 
we have a wet August. 

* * 


One of the many lessons we have 
learned from the drouth conditions is 
that much phosphorus applied to land 
helps grass seedings to withstand dry 
weather. In our oat and wheat fields, 
On the poorer spots where we kicked 











efficient. 





















































No. 0 Brownie 


MAaPE by Kodak workmen in the Kodak factories, it is accurate, reliable, 

So simple that anybody can make good pictures from the 
very start and is economical to operate, the film cartridges for eight expos- 
ures costing but twenty cents. 


The No. 0 Brownie has an automatic shutter for snap-shots and time 
exposures, a carefully tested meniscus lens, and has two view finders, one 
for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. 
inches, the same size as those made by the famous Vest Pocket Kodak. 
Like all the Brownies it loads and unloads in daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges. You can do your own developing and printing (without a dark 
room if you like) or your dealer will do it, or have it done for you. 

With each camera we give without any extra charge a complete manual 
of instructions and a year’s free subscription to our monthly photographic 
publication ‘‘ Kodakery’’—a beautifully printed and delightfully illustrated 
32 page magazine that is full of helpful hints to the amateur photographer. 
You can take good pictures. 
one of its customers to successful results. 


Ask your dealer to show you the No. O Brownie or write us for 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 











Se) SET cae YE De i. Be meng + 
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The little 
CaMEVa 


that does 
big things. 











Price, $1.25 







The pictures are 1% x 2% 


It is part of the Kodak service to-help every- 


catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 











the drill wide open and used more 16 
per cent acid phosphate than we 
could afford to use—as we thought— 
we not only harvested as good wheat 
and oats as from the better portions 
of the field, but have also very fine 
stands of grass, while on other lands 
of a similar character in the same 


section that received only light appli- | 
if any, the | 
grass is entirely dead.. Phosphorus, | 


cations of phosphorus, 


lime, legumes, and livestock spell rich 
land. 
se 

So many early potato patches are 
left to grow up in weeds and grass 
after the potatoes are dug that per- 
haps one way of giving the land a 
good cultivation just before the pota- 
toes are ripe, and planting a row of 
corn down each middle, for late 
roasting ears, would appeal to read- 
ers as being a better way. The land 
produces a paying crop by this means 
rather than a crop of weeds to fill 
the land with seed. 

Will Mr. S. A. Latham, of North 
Carolina, kindly send me his post- 
office address. A. L. FRENCH. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 








| OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | | 






















| MERIDIAN MALE COLLEGE 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., and M. A. BEESON, B. S., D. Sc., Presidents 
In the Health Gix ving Pine Hillis of Mississippi 
Beautiful campus and recreation grounds. Dignified, manly athletics encouraged. Prepara- 
tory, Collegiate, Theological and Commercial courses. Commercial school all the year. Enter 
any time. di home school for your boy where he will receive thorough instruc- 
tion, morally, mentally and physically with best home influence. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No. 22 J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., MERIDIAN, MISS. 


: iia Cadi 
Meridian Woman's College —no2"t7,'s, 2% idee! piace for a girl. Non-cectarien, Christian tna 








CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCE 














1837 
THOROUGH 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 1914 


HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Six Courses i. Arts and Sciences, Music, Domeatic Science, 
Spay and Banking, Expr 
Ten Buildings’ With All Modern Conveniences “Athletic Field 


EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D.. President 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


W. E. conan. 














Bushels Bur Clover Seed 

For sale in even running five bu- 

shel begs. shipped direct from 
$2.00 per bushel f. o. b. 


BENTON, ALA. 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to aub- 
scribe, 








YOU KNOW 
what havoc smuts of grain play 


with the erop. Take no chances 
again—treat all seed grains with 

me py. Z, Vai thisecl 
ORIQGIDEHYDE 
“One Farmers Friend 
because it absolutely insures maxi- 
mum yield from yout planting. Every 
farmer knows that the most care- 
ful selection of seeding cannot de- 
termine whether it is free from smut 
or not. Thousands of farmers use 
Formaldehyde to treat all their seed 
rains. Your dealer sells Formal- 
lehyde from our works, 35 cents 
per pound bottle. Send for our 32 
page illustrated pamphlet—tells the 
many uses of Formaldehyde. We 
mail it on request, F' REE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William St. New York 








2H-P, $34.95; 4 H-P, $69.75; 
6H-P,$99.35; 8 H-P,$139.65; 12 H-P,$219.90 
All ready to run. Other sizes up to 22 H-P, 

equally low. Cash or Easy Terms. 


+ ee eu eo 4h om 
WITTE Ensines 
ST 


we se" Reha! Pi 
qeherosene, Gasolin e, Distillate, Gas. 

tion Portable and Special Sawrig styles. 
Easy to start, without cranking: 5 u 

gu teed. Stan 

years, Proven fuelsavers over others, 
Thousands in use, in all parts of tne world, 
60 Days’ Free Trial. 5-Year Guarantee 
New Book FREE—(most unders = 





standable yet printed) 
with Easy-Termssales 
plan, by return mail, 
ED. H. WITTE, 
Witte Lron Works Coc, & 
2353 OaklandAve.e ¢& 
KANSAS CITY, HO, 








for because if drives 
én all four wheeis it 
pushes and pulls. uF 





does better work. = 

Works where or- & 

dinary tractors : a 
can’t. Write -forcatalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am | 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Now 


The tables are turned. Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires—once the costly tires—now sell 
below most others. There are 16 makes 
sold at higher prices—up to one-half higher. 

Now these tires which rule Tiredom—the 
leading tires of the world—save you on first 
cost as well as on last cost. It is more im- 
portant than ever to get them. 


Reasons for Cost 


No-Rim-Cut tires for a long time cost one- 
fifth more than other standard tires. Thatwas 
due to four great features—costly features 
—found in no other tire. 

They ended rim-cutting by a method 
we control. It has saved tire users millions, 

They saved blow-outs—all the blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. They did this 
through our“On-Air” cure—an extra process 
which costs us $1,500 per day. 

They reduced loose tread danger by 
60 per cent through a patent method. 

Our All-Weather tread gave to users 
a tough, double-thick anti-skid. A flat 
tread, as smooth as a 


THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. “h 


idereell Nearly Every Make 


Reasons for Price 


The reasons for present Goodyear prices 
are just these: 


New factories, new equipment, new ma- 
chinery, new efficiency. A multiplied output, 
now the largest in the world. It has cut 
overhead cost 24 per cent and labor costs 
25 per cent. 


A modest profit. Last year our profit 
averaged only 6% per cent. 


No-Rim-Cut tires at present prices are 
even better than they were at high prices. 
They excel other tires just as far, and in 
just as many ways. 





Up to now men bought these tires because 
of their hidden economies. They bought 
millions of them because of their known 
mileage records. 

Now you have in addition this visible 
economy—this saving which comes at the 
start. You havea price from $5 to $15 lower 

than many other tires. 





plain tread, but grasp- 
ing wet roads with 
deep, sharp, resistless 


dec, (,cOoD) YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


No other tire at any 
price has ever offered 
these four features. 





Any dealer will 
supply you Good- 
year tires at Good- 
year prices. If he 
is out, he will get 
them from our 








THE GOCDYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and A ies in 103 Principal Cities na aati Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Z (1631) 


Toronto, Canada 





nearest branch. 


Mexico City, Mexico 











Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 


—FRUIT—— 
VEGETABLE 
Because of our superior equipment and efficient serv- 


ice more “American” Cans are used in this country 
than any other manufacture. 


This fact is a guarantee to you that “American” Cans 
are the best and most satisfactory cans made. 


Always specify “American” Cans when ordering 
from your dealer or direct to 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 0. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Chicago, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. 











Cottonseed meal 


“I would rather have two pounds of Cott 


FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, {s already so well known as to 
peed Pocomment, But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally eratiaabia as a FEED 
“hd RSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butier, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
ew es ® Senoeniand authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 





ing an all-corn ration.” 


as, Texas. 





) d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 


horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South C. 


Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM ie] 
dress, [a Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION. te in Street 


Corn is a good 
arolina in feed- 


Piain Street, 











A Room Finished With Paragon Wall Board. 
Prices, Samples and Booklet Free. 


|The Whitaker Paper Co., “"cnie. "| 


Going to Build or Remodel? Investigate 


Better than Lath or Plaster. 





ds : 
Makes your } 
Houses Cooler ff 
in Summer and 
Warmer inf 
Winter. 


Can be Paint- 

ed any Color} 
er Wall Paper 
pasted over it. f 





Anyone can 
apply it. 


soar RS ecm 








